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ur Foreign Policy 


THE COURSE WE ARE PURSUING LEADS TO WAR 


By GENERAL ROBERT E. WOOD, Acting Chairman, America First Committee, President, Sears Roebuck & Co. 
Delivered before the Chicago Council on Foreign Relations, October 4, 1940 


‘T’ is one of the beauties of a democracy that in time of 
peace, at least, men are free to express their opinions 
and honest men respect opposing opinions if those 

opinions are sincere and free of ulterior motive, and now 
‘sa time for all honest men to express their convictions. 

This country is on the eve of momentous decisions. The 
results of these decisions may be so far reaching that they 
iy have an effect for good or bad on the life of this 
ountry for at least a generation. I am at the stage of life 
when I do not care as to the effect on myself or my own 
zeneration. I do greatly care what the effects will be on 
my children and grand-children and their generation. 

There are two schools of thought in this country on the 
ubject of our foreign policv. They may be termed “Inter- 
ventionists’” and ‘“‘Isolationists.” These terms are not ex- 
ictly descriptive, because all interventionists are not extreme 
nterventionists and most isolationists are only isolationists 
is to Europe and Asia, but not isolationists as to the balance 
ot North America and South America. 

I except from my discussion who have ulterior 
anything except the welfare of our country. That 
would include the Communists who really desire to destroy 

Government; the Nazis and members of the Bund who 

put the interests of Germany above those of this country; 
some ultra-pacifists who forget the interests of their country 
in their desire for peace at any price; a limited number of 
extreme Anglophiles who put the interests of Great Britain 
above those of their own country. 

‘| chools of thought are in violent opposition, but 
there are certain points of agreement among all classes ex- 
may be called the lunatic fringe of our 
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Second—The belief that no foreign nation must obtain 
possession of any part of the two Americas and that the 
United States must be prepared to defend the North Amer- 
ican continent, and at least that portion of the South Amer- 
ican continent as far as the Equator. There is some differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether military and naval protection 
should go as far as Cape Horn. 

Third—Access to our great industrial plant by Great 
Britain within the limits of the neutrality law—that is, un- 
limited right of purchase by Great Britain of planes, tanks, 
munitions of war, raw materials from private manufacturers, 
provided she can pay for them and provide her own trans- 
portation. And this I may add is a very great aid. 

Without this aid now being given, England could not 
long carry on the war, for her supplies of raw materials, her 
steel making capacity, munitions and plane plants are in- 
sufficient for a long major war. Without the production 
facilities of the United States she would be crushed. Theo- 
retically, Germany is entitled to the same privilege—actually, 
on account of the British blockade, she cannot use our facili- 
ties, but she has no right to complain. I believe the over- 
whelming majority of the citizens are in accord with these 
three principles. I know I am. 

But it is when we get beyond the third point that opinion 
diverges sharply. The present administration in power, 
probably the majority of our editors and columnists, a very 
influential body of public opinion as represented by the Com- 
mittee to Defend America by Aiding Britain is in favor of 
our government turning over some of our flying fortresses, 
more destroyers, more planes, and merchant ships. Others, 
even more extreme, favor an outright alliance with Great 

3ritain and a declaration of war on Germany. 

Now what are the fundamental arguments for this point of 
view? They may be reduced to three principal reasons: 

lirst—The totalitarian state with its ideology, with its 
record of persecution, is repugnant to our ideals and should 
be destroyed, even if we have to enter a war to accomplish 
this result. 


Second—Our own protection depends on Britain as our 
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first line of defense, and if she falls, we are exposed to the 
onslaught of a totalitarian combination. Per se, it follows 
that we must give England all the aid we can, even at the 
risk of entering the war. 

Third—lf Britain is defeated, it will be impossible for a 
free competitive, unorganized and unmanaged industrial sys- 
tem to compete with a totalitarian system. 

As to the first reason, you cannot destroy an ideology by 
waging war on it. The conditions created in Europe by the 
Versailles Treaty were largely responsible for the rise of 
Hitler and the Nazi philosophy. The history of Europe for 
the last 100 years is a story of cruelties, persecutions, injus- 
tices. No government was more repugnant to our ideals and 
ideas than the old Czaristic regime of Russia—it had over 
many years a series of pogroms, but we remained on friendly 
terms with Russia. Up to 1917 we had always remained true 
to the principles of foreign policy laid down by the founders 
of our country: the policy of keeping aloof from the quarrels 
of Europe and Asia. 

The Communistic regime of Russia under Lenin and 
Stalin was equally opposed to our principles and was detested 
by the majority of our people. Nevertheless, we have main- 
tained our relations with Russia, and we have certainly had 
no idea of making war on that country. 

A nation cannot be a knight-errant. It must be realistic. 
Great Britain, during her entire history, has been coldly 
realistic, and her success in building up her Empire has 
been due to her realism. As individuals we can give vent to 
our generous impulses or even to our pet hates, but our 
statesmen, our editors, our moulders of public opinion must 
consider that it is not their individual fortunes and lives 
that are to be considered, but those of 130,000,000 of their 
fellow citizens. 

Now as to the second reason—our military defense in the 
event of a German victory. Our country has gone through 
a curious transformation of thought since May 10th. From 
an underestimate of the military and economic strength of 
Germany, it has gone to the opposite extreme of overesti- 
mating that strength. From some of the remarks heard on 
the Eastern seaboard in June, we would have thought that 
New York and Boston were in imminent danger of being 
bombed. 

Now the events in Spain, Poland, Belgium and France 
showed the major importance of the air arm when sup- 
ported by tanks, infantry and a modern army. But Spain 
showed that bombing of cities, unsupported by an army, can- 
not win a war or even shake the morale of a population if 
the nation is of tough fibre like the Spanish and English 
peoples. 

Apparently the Battle of England is demonstrating the 
same principle. Unless an army can cross the Channel, the 
German air force cannot impose a decision on England. 
Casualties and material damage—yes. The 15,000 casualties 
in London so far are but a drop in the bucket for a nation 
of 45,000,000 people; more casualties were incurred in 
single days of the Verdun, Ypres and Somme offensives. 
The destruction of apartment houses, stores, public buildings 
do not constitute a blow to the military strength of a nation. 
If the docks, railroads, power plants and munitions plants 
are put out of commission, it does affect the military effort, 
but unless it is done on a gigantic scale the nation cannot 
be subdued, and all evidence is to the effect that military 
damage thus far has not been of such a serious character 
as to severely impair the island’s defense. 

As for an invasion, at the great risk of being called a 
false prophet, I doubt whether any invasion will ever be 
made, and if it is attempted, it will be decisively repulsed. 


To land 250,000 Germans in England, with mechanized 
equipment, ammunition and necessary supplies, would be a 
gigantic operation. Once landed, that force would have to 
face 1,500,000 Englishmen under arms, fighting on their 
own island behind strong defenses. And to land those 250,- 
000 Germans means practically complete mastery of the 
air, blocking off the English fleet, complete control of the 
Channel—none of which objectives have yet been attained 
after more than a month of intensive effort. To sum up, I 
doubt whether the island can be conquered, and I am quite 
sure the British fleet cannot be put out of commission. 

Now we come to our own danger of invasion and the per- 
fectly fantastic hysteria that pervaded this country after the 
battle of France. J think any competent military or naval 
expert, certainly the vast majority, will tell you that there 
is absolutely no danger of an invasion of the United States 
even if Germany is completely victorious, and 1 doubt 
whether she will be. The amount of shipping required for 
the transportation of even 250,000 men of a modern mech- 
anized army with their ammunition and supplies over 
3,000 miles of ocean is colossal and it is to be presumed that 
our own navy and air force will not be idle. 

If it is impracticable or at least exceedingly difficult for 
an army to cross 25 miles of Channel, what valid grounds 
are there for supposing that a large army can cross 3,000 
miles of ocean to invade a continent? 

Some will inquire—why should it not be possible for 
Germany to seize bases in Mexico or Central America and 
attack from those countries. Again, that presupposes an 
overwhelming sea power. But even if that sea power were 
present, there would again be the same difficulties of a 
3,000 mile long line of communication for an invading army. 
And an army once landed must cross an exceedingly difficult 
terrain before ever arriving at the Texas border. I think 
that hypothesis may be safely dismissed. 

Now we come to the favorite bogey—air attacks. I quote 
from Major Al Williams’ recent speech reprinted in the 
Congressional Record—“Oceans and extended lines of com- 
munications are still vital factors in modern warfare. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s panicky flight schedule for the air invasion 
of America is ridiculous, worthy of Hollywood and certainly 
not of the White House. To support my argument against 
the President’s wild flight schedule for a foreign air inva- 
sion of the United States I offer a single incontrovertible 
reason. With all their air power the Germans could not 
attack and subdue England from air bases 300 to 500 miles 
distant. Instead they seized air bases on the north coast of 
Holland, Belgium and France 20 to 100 miles distant from 
the coast of England. Each and every stage of the fantastic 
itinerary for the air invasion of America would have to be 
conquered for the establishment of major air bases for the 
enemy attempting the job. The President must know this— 
but apparently the pattern is panic first, and then war.” 

All of this presupposes a completely victorious Germany, 
ready at the end of a long and costly struggle, to imme- 
diately embark on a new and perilous adventure across 
3,000 miles of ocean against a nation of 130,000,000 people. 
The present war represents seven years of preparation on the 
part of Germany. So-called total war represents a prodigal 
expenditure of labor, money and effort. Steel is rapidly 
consumed, aircraft and mechanical equipment are rapidly 
worn out, reserves of all kinds are exhausted, not to mention 
the wear and tear on human beings. A nation that for 
seven years has been given guns instead of butter is apt 
at the end of this war to demand more butter from its leaders. 

So on every count it seems inconceivable to me that Ger- 
many at the end of the war, even if aided by its allies, 
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who will be in a worse condition of exhaustion than Ger- 
many itself, will attack the United States. And if this coun- 
try with its 130,000,000 people and its two great natural 
ocean barriers cannot defend itself unaided by Britain or 
anybody else, it does not deserve to survive. The great na- 
tion that has to trust to others for its defense is on the 
downward path to destruction. 

Now as to our economic problems. An economic war after 

‘ war—the loss of our European, Asiatic and South Amer- 

an trade. I have a high personal regard for Walter 
Lippmann’s brains and ability, but I believe his picture of an 
unequal contest between a totalitarian economy and a free 
economy is misleading. After all, when two nations or two 
continents each have things the other needs trade eventually 
resu ts regardless of the feelings each may have for the other. 
europe needs us more than we need Europe—our materials 
and products are more important to her than hers to us. 
‘True, Germany has reduced largely its purchases from us, 
but more from necessity than choice. As far as South 
concerned, we can always obtain the lion’s share 
trade of Mexico, Central America, Colombia and 
Venezuela because we buy the metals of Mexico, the coffee 

bananas of Central America and Colombia, the oil of 
Venezuela. In those countries, our geographical location 
must We can take the coffee of 
Brazil but not its cotton; so its trade will naturally divide 
between. Europe and the United States. It is in Argentina 
wd Chile that our troubles come. We cannot take the meat, 
cotton and wool of the Argentina because we produce those 
oducts ‘The same applies to the copper and 
trates of Chile. We cannot sell unless we buy and that 
far greater obstacle than all Nazidom. 

lt must not be forgotten that Germany put on an intensive 
trade in South America in the period 1936-1938, 
it my recollection of the figures is correct, while Ger- 

ny's percentage of the trade gained somewhat, the gain 
was not large, and it was largely at the expense of Great 
Britain; our trade declined only a fraction of one per cent. 

No man can foretell the future, but as long as we have 
products South America can use and above all, if they have 
products we can use, we will get our full share of the trade. 
\s for Asia, the same remarks pertain as to Europe. Japan 
us far more than we need her. Our trade with Japan 

identally runs between five and six times the trade of 
China, whom we are making such great efforts to help. 
ven if Japan gets control of the Dutch East Indies—and 
that is not assured—she is going to be more anxious to sell 
us rubber and tin to obtain dollar exchange than we are 
to buy the products. And if war with Japan comes, we 
can get Bolivian tin and develop our synthetic rubber. We 
are certainly as resourceful as the Germans who are filling 
90 per cent of their rubber requirements with the synthetic 
article. 

In 1937 Colombia’s trade with us was 168,000,000 pesos, 
with Germany 40,000,000. Of Venezuela’s trade, the United 
States took 12.5 per cent of their imports and furnished 53 
per cent of the exports, Germany 13.6 per cent. Of Costa 
Rica’s imports, 42.5 per cent came from the United States, 
23 per cent from Germany. Of her exports 45 per cent 
went to the United States and 19.5 per cent to Germany. 

As for lack of organization, if needs be, we can meet 
fire with fire; we can set up export cartels and mass purchas- 
ing organizations and we can do this without danger to our 
system. 

Americans like myself feel that our true mission is in 
North America and South America. We stand today in an 
unrivalled position. With our resources and organizing 
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ability we can develop, with our Canadian friends, an only 
partially developed continent like North America and a virgin 
continent like South America. The reorganization and proper 
development of Mexico alone would afford an outlet for our 
capital and energies for some time to come. And while I 
think we should try in every way to maintain the friendship 
of our neighbors to the South, I think we should also make 
it clearly understood that no government in Mexico, Central 
America and the Caribbean South American countries will 
be tolerated unless it is friendly to the United States and 
that, if necessary, we are prepared to use force to attain that 
object. 

Instead of what seems to be a sane objective we are on 
the verge of throwing our treasure and our blood into a 
European war, with consequences that no one can foretell. 

I respect the honest views of honest Americans, no matter 
how opposed they may be to my own, but there are two 
matters that I resent: First is the attempt to smear any one 
opposed to what I might call the majority publicized view- 
point of what we should do in this war. When the editor 
of a pink New York sheet denounces Col. Lingbergh as the 
head of the Fifth Column in the U. S., we have reached the 
summit of mud slinging. You may disagree violently with 
Col. Lindbergh, you may feel he has made serious mistakes, 
but you have no right to denounce a courageous, patriotic 
American citizen as a traitor merely because he disagrees 
with your views. That is as bad as the Nazis, an attempt to 
suppress freedom of speech. 

The other point I resent is the way the issue is being pre- 
sented to the American people. We are being edged into 
the war without the masses’ knowledge. We have the 
anomalous situation of the polls showing a majority of the 
people favoring a course that is bound to get us into the 
war, while the same polls show 86 per cent of the same 
people oppose actual entry into the war. That shows that 
the minds of the people are confused. 

Many of my hearers were adults at the time of the pre- 
vious war and were familiar with the propaganda that led 
up to that war. If you want to know the history of that 
propaganda and its falsity, read a book by Sir Philip Gibbs 
with the title of “Now It Can Be Told,” in which he ad- 
mitted the outrageous lies that were perpetrated on the 
American public. And Sir Philip Gibbs was no German but 
the leading English war correspondent, knighted by his 
King. The London Economist in a recent issue said it was 
only a question of time until American public opinion could 
be brought to the point where we would actively enter the 
war. 

I believe a majority of the people who are advocating “‘aid 
short of war” do not desire us to enter the war. But there 
are others who do desire us to enter the war, who are taking 
the necessary steps to prepare the American people for active 
participation, who would enter it tomorrow if they dared, 
who are today in practical alliance with England, and un- 
fortunately they are the people who are shaping our national 
policy today. You hear in Washington today that we are 
now in the war. You hear predictions from men, and men 
who ought to know, that we will actively enter the war 
within sixty days after the election. 

The American people should think this matter through. 
The course we are pursuing is bound to involve us in the 
war. You cannot play with fire and not get burned. You 
cannot have your government, not private manufacturers, 
transfer its equipment to foreign powers, you cannot have 
your government in an unofficial alliance with a foreign 
power, you cannot be a meddler in Indo-China, berate Italy 
and Germany without eventually involving the nation in 
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war, and if war comes | venture to predict that we will re- 
peat the history of the last war. When the declaration of 
war was made in 1917 originally it was intended to send 
only the Navy to the assistance of the Allies. 

Joffre came over in the spring of 1917, told the plight of 
the French Army after the 1917 spring Champagne offensive, 
where whole divisions of the French Army mutinied, and 
implored us to send over a token force, otherwise France 
would collapse. We sent Pershing and the First Division, 
about 30,000 men. Then came the impending collapse of 
Russia, frantic calls for more men, then the great German 
offensive of 1918 and the rout of the British Fifth Army, 
more frantic appeals, until finally we put under arms 4,000,- 
000 men, sent 2,000,000 men to France, spent 20 billion 
dollars and had 150,000 casualties. I need not refer to our 
treatment by our former allies after the Armistice. They 
took the loot, we did not even get thanks. 

I do not often agree with the editorials on foreign policy 
in my friend Frank Knox’s paper, but there is a recent edi- 
torial with which I am in 100 per cent agreement. ‘lhe edi- 
torial quoted two recent speeches by both Presidential candi- 
dates in which both pledged themselves never to send Amer- 
ican boys to France. The editorial spoke of both these pledges 
as political bunk and very truly stated that if we entered the 
war we would enter it to win, and, if necessary to win, we 
would send an expeditionary force—and that is the absolute 
truth. 

The issue should be honestly presented to the people. If 
we aid Britain, short of war and beyond the limits of the 
Neutrality Act, it ultimately means war and should mean 
war. If we enter the war, we must enter it with all our 
strength in men and money. That is the only way to win 
a war. 

If the military reports from abroad are correct, I feel 
there is no doubt that Great Britain can defend her island, 
her dominions like Canada, Australia and New Zealand. She 
may lose Egypt, the Suez and Gibraltar, though this is ex- 
tremely doubtful. So far the Italians have shown no signs of 
real offensive strength. There is little doubt that England 
can make a negotiated peace by which she can keep her fleet 
and her colonies, but which will leave Germany the economic 
control of Western Europe. But she cannot decisively defeat 
Germany unaided. Her statesmen privately admit that, and 
say that for her to gain a decisive victory we will have to 
actively enter the war. One of the great mistakes made by 


the Allies in this war was that in its first six months they 
thought they could win a safe economical war, with France 
sitting behind the Maginot line and England maintaining 
its blockade, with little expenditure of blood and a minimum 
expenditure of treasure. For us to actively enter the war 
means ships, planes, money, men, expeditionary forces. That 
is the issue that must ultimately be presented to the Amer- 
ican people, and it should be presented openly, honestly and 
squarely. 

In deciding this issue, the American people should face 
the costs. We start with a debt of $50,000,000,000. With 
the enormous cost of waging modern war, the cost of send- 
ing forces over 3,000 miles of ocean, of engaging our navy 
in the Far East, we would ultimately face a debt of from 
100 to 150 billions. Victorious or defeated, we will be faced 
at the conclusion of such a war with great economic dis- 
locations—the rich would face a capital levy, the middle 
classes impoverishment, and the masses a lowered standard 
of living and the loss of most of the social gains so far 
secured. 

Competent observers believe that if the war is prolonged 
in Europe over one or two years, it will result in Com- 
munism in all Europe, and a species of National Socialism 
in England. If we are involved, it probably spells the end 
of capitalism all over the world. 

I would unhesitatingly say to throw anything we have 
into a war to defend the United States or our own sphere 
of influence, which is the North American continent and 
part, if not all, of the South American continent. I do not 
think the American people should make these sacrifices to 
interfere in the quarrels of Europe and Asia, old, sick and 
over-populated continents with ancient rivalries that cannot 
be healed. It is up to the American people to decide whether 
they want to make these sacrifices to preserve not England 
but the British Empire, and help regulate Europe and Asia. 
But they should make the decision with all the cards on the 
table, not misled by artifice and subterfuge. 

But if that decision is given affirmatively, I think you will 
find Americans like myself, who sincerely believe such a 
course spells disaster to the nation, will be at their posts of 
duty in the service of this country. I am old fashioned 
enough to believe in the toast offered by Stephen Decatur 
back in 1816, “Our Country! In her intercourse with for- 
eign nations, may she always be in the right: but Our 
Country, right or wrong.” 





Some Essentials of an Efficient Preparedness 
Programme 


ECONOMICS AND POLITICS 
By BENJAMIN M. ANDERSON, PA.D., Professor of Economics, University of California at Los Angeles, 
and Consulting Economist, Capital Research Company, Los Angeles 


Delivered before the California State Chamber of Commerce at a luncheon at the Ambassador Hotel, 
Los Angeles, California, December 6, 1940 


AR and preparation for war should force us to a 
careful re-examination of our resources and of our 
policies. Our resources, moreover, are not merely 
our economic resources or our existing army, navy, and air 
force. Our resources consist, also, of those forces, intellec- 
tual, moral, and political, which may be employed in the 


effort to bring about vitally needed modifications in our 
policies. 

Our economic resources are great; but they are not as 
great as they ought to be. We have an impairment in our 
capital equipment—to some extent actual deterioration, to a 
greater extent obsolescence. The percentage of our capital 
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equipment over ten years old is far higher today than it was 
ten years ago. Our labor resources are impaired. We have 
not had enough apprentices in skilled trades for many years. 
And we are hampered by legal restrictions on the hours of 
work. 

On the financial side, we are much weaker than we ought 
to be. Superficially we have an immense strength in our 
unprecedented holding of gold, in our unprecedented volume 
of bank deposits, and in our unprecedented volume of excess 
reserves in the banks which makes it easy for banks to buy 
Government securities in financing war preparedness. But 
behind these bank deposits, and matching them on the asset 
side of the banks’ balance sheet, we have an unprecedented 
volume of Government securities. We have a national debt 
which, including Government secured obligations, is about 
twice the national debt at its wartime peak in 1919, and is 
over fifty times the national debt at the beginning of the last 
war. We have, moreover, apart from war preparedness 
expenditures, a great fiscal deficit—our peacetime expendi- 
tures far outrunning taxes; and this despite the fact that we 
have a volume of taxation never before reached in our 
history. 

We have the certainty, too, that if we make use of the 
prominent elements in our financial strength, namely, our 
excess reserves and our capacity for bank expansion, as the 
primary reliance of Government finance, we shall face the 
great danger of an unmanageable runaway in prices and 
cost of living with a qualitative deterioration in public credit 
and currency disorders. 

We have labor policies and tax policies which hamper 
our industrial and financial functioning. We have created a 
great body of frictions in our econemic life which makes it 
dificult for us to effect the quick transformation of our in- 
dustries from a peace to a war basis. 


Norte Purposes AND FINANCIAL REALITIES 
IN War TIME 

We have had noble purposes in many of the things we 
have done which have contributed to this unfortunate picture. 
We have wished to improve the position of labor. We have 
wished to bolster up the position of agriculture depressed by 
the loss of its export market. We have wished to guarantee 
security in unemployment and in old age for the great body 
of our people. 

Now as we have sought to accomplish most of these laud- 
oble purposes, we have undertaken to do it at the expense of 
the Treasury; and as the Treasury despite great and grow- 
ing taxes has been unable to accomplish this out of current 
income, we have proceeded to borrow money. The limits 
both of taxing and of borrowing under normal conditions 
would have brought us to a pause long since. But the condi- 
tions of borrowing have not been normal. Partly through 
abnormal monetary policies and partly through an unpre- 
cedented flow of gold to the United States, we have developed 
such a huve volume of bank reserves that interest rates have 
heen beaten to the lowest levels in our history or in the 
history of the world. And our Government has found it easy 
to borrow, not from investors, but from the banks, generating 
an expansion of bank deposits as it does so. 

I sudable and noble purposes that cost money cease to be 
laudable and noble when they cost so much money as to 

the solvency of a great country, facing a grave 
international peril. When money is as easy to get as it has 
heen in this prolonged period of fiscal deficits, Government 
loses financial perspective. Money ceases to be real in the 
minds of men that vote appropriations and in the minds of 
men that spend appropriated money. But war and the prepa- 
ration for war force us to face grim realities in this matter. 


endanver 


It is reasonable to suppose that we can superimpose a vast 

yartime deficit upon a vast peacetime deficit without dis- 
> 

aster? 


Tue First PrincipLe oF War PREPAREDNESS PoLIcCY— 
“No War MILtionarres” vs. GETTING QuICcK 
AND Bic RESULTS 


We have spent a good eight years in thinking very much 
more about the redistribution of wealth, the elimination of 
large profits, and the preventing of abuses in industry and 
finance than in thinking about industrial and financial eff- 
ciency. And now, faced with an immense war problem, it is 
very difficult for many in the Government to think in terms 
of efficiency first. For example, many are disposed to put 
first in the demands upon our war preparedness policy the 
proposition that it shall not create any millionaires. We all 
share the feeling that it is undesirable that the disaster of a 
war should be the occasion for making great fortunes. 

I think we recognize today that there is very little founda- 
tion for the myth so ardently embraced by many people not 
many years ago that munitions makers were the cause of 
war and that the profits in munitions were the incentive for 
stirring up the kind of animosity that led to war. The 
widespread vogue of this myth has in fact led to a situation 
in which the munitions industry in this country has lan- 
guished, and in which munitions makers have primarily de- 
veloped other sides of their businesses. I think most of us 
would like it better if we had a much bigger munitions in- 
dustry. I think that the way to have a bigger munitions 
industry would be to have a general policy that permits 
unusual profits in wartime, in view of the fact that profits 
in munitions in peacetime are not great enough to justify 
adequate capital outlay. 

I am wondering whether the first principle of policy in 
war preparedness ought to be that nobody shall become a 
millionaire as a result of it. I am wondering whether the 
first principle ought not rather to be that we will do those 
things which will get the quickest and biggest results. And 
if, as I believe to be the case, real profits are a necessary 
part of this, then we will permit the industries producing the 
things most urgently needed to make the profits needed to 
justify outlay for expansion, and to make investors ready 
to purchase the new securities needed to provide the new 
capital. 

I may add that a man can make a good many millions 
of dollars without becoming a millionaire under existing tax 
laws in the United States. A man living in New York who 
makes a million dollars in a year pays $807,000 to the 
Federal and State governments in income taxes under exist- 
ing tax schedules. In order to have a million dollars of 
net income after income taxes in a year a man must make 


$7,141,075. 


War TAXATION FOR REVENUE VS. PUNITIVE 
AND REFORM TAXATION 


We do not need to do anything further at the present time 
to prevent men from becoming millionaires as a result of the 
war. We have already during the past eight years built up 
a tax structure so thoroughly and rigorously designed to pre- 
vent a man from becoming a mililonaire from any kind of 
activities that the need today is to lower the taxes in the 
upper brackets to such an extent as to give men some incen- 
tive for risking capital in industrial activity. 

Further, I think that the profit outlook ought not to be 
made to look so dark for business corporations as to remove 
adequate incentive for expansion and to remove the possi- 
bility of getting adequate capital for expansion. 
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I would emphasize that there is need for a great in- 
crease in taxation, but I think that this taxation ought to be 
solely concerned with the raising of revenue to protect the 
solvency of the Government, and not concerned with puni- 
tive purposes or with purposes of social reform. In the 
interests of war efficiency we must in fact reverse a great 
deal that we have done in the name of social reform. We 
have gone too far, and we have impaired efficiency. 


We Can Carry A HEAvy Loap oF TAXATION IF THE 
BurpeEN Is Property ADJUSTED 


The United States can carry a much bigger load of taxes 
if the tax problem is approached primarily from the stand- 
point of maximizing revenue. But | think we can not get 
much more revenue from the sources we have been primarily 
taxing. The great increase in the tax rates in the upper 
brackets in 1935, for example, were estimated at the time 
to produce only two hundred and twenty million dollars 
more revenue per year. Incomes in the upper brackets were 
adready so heavily taxed that there was very little more to 
be got out of them. The load must be properly adjusted, 
and the center of gravity of the load must be adjusted to 
the strength of the taxpaying organism. 

I watched a sheep herder last summer loading some three 
hundred pounds on a small pack animal—a burro—that he 
was going to take with him with his needed supplies for a 
two-weeks’ period with a flock of sheep high into the moun- 
tains. He adjusted that load with great care. Incidentally 
the burro was a very well-nourished animal and very evi- 
dently trusted the herder. Relations between them were 
good. On the other hand, a powerful horse with a badly 
fitting saddle or a saddle with corncobs under it can’t carry 
a lightweight man for very many hours, even assuming that 
the horse doesn’t throw the man off. The tax load must 
be a load that fits well. That means that it must be placed 
where the income of the people is. Now, where is that 
income? 


Tax WHERE THE INCOME Is—PROPORTIONS OF 
Waces, INTEREST, Prorits, Etc. 


I have made an estimate, based on statistics issued by the 
United States Department of Commerce, that of the total 
income paid out in the United States well over seventy per 
cent goes to labor; as against this, we would have in the 
form of income due to property ownership and_ business 
enterprise the following items: net rents and royalties— 
3.4 per cent, interest-—7.1 per cent, dividends—7.4 per cent, 
totaling 17.9 per cent. If to this we add that part of the 
profits of unincorporated business which is not properly 
counted as labor income, withdrawn by the owners of the 
businesses to be used as income, we would have a maximum 
of 25.8 per cent of income of all kinds that can be attributed 
to property ownership and to business enterprise. 

Now it would be a great mistake to assert that we have 
no taxes on labor. There are taxes on labor in indirect 
forms, and direct taxes on labor in the social security legis- 
lation which is supposed, however, to represent a kind of 
savings. But the great effort in our income tax system has 
been to reach other forms of income than labor income; and 
an increasingly heavy percentage of it has been put on the 
profits of active businesses. We have already so thoroughly 
taxed the income from business profits and other forms of 
property income that our main reliance for increased rev- 
enue must be in going where the income is, namely: to that 
large amount, exceeding seventy per cent of the national 
income, received by labor itself. 

From the revenue point of view, I believe that we should 


gain rather than lose revenue by lowering the rates in the 
higher brackets. I believe that we ought to lower the exemp- 
tions radically so as to bring in many millions of people not 
now paying income taxes. I believe further that the rates 
in the lower brackets ought to be raised very sharply. And 
I believe that there ought to be a very substantial increase 
in the consumption taxes, and that such taxes should cover 
a much wider range of articles than is now covered. If we 
want more revenue, we must go where the income is; and 
if we want more production quickly, we ought to lighten up 
the taxes that fall on the active processes of production. 
We can raise a good deal more in taxes out of the existing 
income of the American people; and with the increasing 
income which expanding industrial activity, full employ- 
ment, and some rise in prices may be expected to bring, we 
can raise still more revenue. 


No FInanciAt SaFrety Without Rapicat Cut 
IN PEACETIME EXPENDITURES 

But we can not raise enough revenue on anything like the 
existing volume of national income to make our financial 
picture a safe one unless we also radically curtail our exist- 
ing peacetime expenditures. These have been rising startlingly 
year by year. We have undertaken a multitude of expensive 
activities, and the mere cost of administration has become 
ominously great. The number of employees in the Federal 
Executive Service alone has risen from 578,000 in 1932, to 
825,000 in 1936, to 858,000 in 1938, to 926,000 in 1939, 
and to 1,023,000 in July, 1940. 

I may put in here a caution for those who rely upon 
increasing national income, growing out of rising employ- 
ment and rising prices, to solve our tax problem. Govern- 
ment expenditures will increase too with rising prices; 
while rising costs of living and rising wages in industry will 
bring about an almost irresistible demand for increased pay 
to Government employees. That part of rising national 
income which grows out of rising prices would not have a 
one-sided effect on the Federal budget. 

THE Proper Timinc oF Excess Prorits TAXES 

We imposed heavy excess profits and war profits taxes 
during the last war upon active businesses. But we did this 
in 1917 and 1918 after they had already had two years of 
unusual profits, much of which they had used in expansion 
for war purposes. We did it, moreover, at a time when we 
were straining our industrial capacity to the limit, when 
labor was fully employed, when prices had risen to great 
heights, and when the possibility of further general industrial 
expansion was clearly precluded. We had already gone far 
in shifting from peace to war activities before these heavy 
excess profits taxes and war taxes became operative. Had 
such taxes been imposed in early 1915 when there was large 
industrial slack and before the expansion of wartime indus- 
tries had begun, we should have been far less well prepared 
in 1917 than we were for the making of war. Incidentally, 
England and France would have had far less of the products 
of our industries during 1915, 1916 and early 1917 than 
they received. ; 

1 believe that we should now pretty sharply reduce rather 
than increase the existing schedules of excess profits taxes in 
the interests of getting a quick mobilization of American 
industry for war purposes. I believe, too, that the Govern- 
ment will get more revenue out of more moderate excess 
profits taxes than it will get out of the existing schedules. 

Finally, I have in mind the desirability of permitting our 
business corporations to accumulate some surplus in the early 
stages of this period of expansion for war preparedness, 
having in mind both the need for profits to help finance the 
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expansion and the need of having surplus to meet the shock 
of the losses which will inevitably come when the expansion 
is over and we turn from war activities to peace activities 
again. ‘The additions made to corporate surplus in the 
years 1915-20 were immensely helpful in the crisis of 1920- 
21. Had they not been there to help meet the shock, the 
credit problems of 1920-21 would have been far more 
difficult. 

Later, when the transformation of our industries has been 
more nearly completed, I should raise the excess profits tax 
again. 

THe Pourricat Posstpitiries OF SOUND 
Economic Po.icies Topay 

I am well aware that there is a great despondency in im- 
portant and well-informed circles regarding our ability, with 
the present personnel and tendencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, to have any application of sound economics to the 
grave problems that confront us. And I, myself, have little 
hope that we can sufficiently reverse the existing unsound 
tendencies and policies to avoid some pretty grave disasters. 
But I am far-from hopeless about the matter, and I am cer- 
tainly convinced that it is well worth while to fight, and that 
it is the duty of the professional economist, especially, to 
fight as hard as he can. 

I find some encouragement in a recent suggestion of the 
President of the United States that certain peacetime expendi- 
tures are to be reduced. I believe that in the administrative 
departments there are men who do not wish our present eco- 
nomic order to function well, who wish rather to hamper it, 
and then to have the Government take it over. But I am also 
aware that -there are very able and efficient men in the 
administration who are strongly opposed to policies of this 
sort. I am encouraged by the strengthening of sound influ- 
ences in Washington that has taken place in several recent 
changes in the Cabinet. And I welcome very much the ap- 
pointment of Professor Harry Millis as the new Chairman 
of the National Labor Relations Board. It is a good ap- 
pointment, and it can mean a vast difference in the working 
out of the very difficult labor problems that lie ahead of us. 

INTERPRETATION OF THE ELECTION 

I do not at all interpret the recent Presidential election 
as meaning that the people of the United States have given 
a blanket endorsement to the domestic policies of the New 
Deal. I interpret it rather as meaning that the American 
people felt it was safer not to change Presidents in the midst 
of a great international crisis. 

THe Arrirupe oF CONGRESS 

Moreover, it has been possible almost from the very begin- 
ning of the New Deal, and certainly from 1935 on, to 
check through opposition in Congress the worst excesses of 
the New Deal programme. In 1935 when the President’s 
authority over Congress stood very high, Senator Carter 
Glass was able to turn a very dangerous and bad banking 
bill, pressed with full Administration support, into a good 
bill by sheer force of logic and the presentation of evidence, 
coupled with the great confidence which the Congress had 
in him. It was possible in 1935 to defeat the Administra- 
tion’s proposal to add a Federal inheritance tax to the al- 
ready existing Federal estate taxes and State inheritance 
taxes. In 1936 it proved impossible entirely to defeat the 
indefensible undistributed profits tax proposal; but it was 
possible to cut the top rate on undistributed profits from the 
73.91 per cent originally proposed to 7 per cent. And in 
1938 this ruinous tax was eliminated despite the opposition 
of the President. In 1937 it was possible to beat the pro- 
posal to pack. the Supreme Court, and in 1938 to modify the 


capital gains tax and to beat the executive reorganization 
bill—all this before the Congressional elections of 1938. 
After the Congressional elections of 1938, with sweeping 
opposition gains and with the failure of the “purges,” the 
Congress refused the President many things. It has shown 
its independence in many ways, and in particular it has 
been up in arms against the abuses of various of the New 
Deal boards. 

I take it that the result of the election has been interpreted 
by the members of Congress in much the same way that I 
am interpreting it, because since the election the Congress, 
despite the pressure of Administration leaders, has refused 
to adjourn; and again, despite the opposition of the Ad- 
ministration leaders, the Senate has passed the Walter-Logan 
bill providing for court review of the New Deal board’s 
administrative rulings. I may add that court review of the 
arbitrary rulings and findings of “facts” by these boards 
is vitally needed to free the business and financial community 
from fears which inhibit efficient action. The argument 
that the present emergency means that court review should 
be dispensed with in the interests of efficiency is no argu- 
ment. Some of the war boards to be created may need such 
freedom, and the Congress can easily give it to them, tem- 
porarily, if the need arises. 

The material for fighting is at hand. The Congress will 
listen to the presentation of facts and to judicious arguments ; 
and there are many men high in authority in the executive 
and administrative departments who will listen to facts and 
who will listen to judicious arguments. The number of such 
men is, moreover, I am convinced, growing as a result of 
the gravity of our emergency. 


“INFLATION” PROSPECTS 


But there is one thing which the Congress is going to find 
it hard to do without Presidential leadership, and that is 
to economize. Down to the time of the present Adminis- 
tration, it has always been the President who has held back 
in expenditures and the Congress which has had the tendency 
toward extravagance. The pork barrel in its origin was a 
Congressional and not a Presidential institution. —The mem- 
bers of Congress got the political credit in their localities 
for the funds brought from Washington. It was the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of the Treasury, and certain responsible 
committeemen in Congress, notably the Chairman of the 
Appropriations Committees, the House Committee on Ways 
and Means and the Senate Finance Committee, who were 
especially charged with holding down expenditures and keep- 
ing our finances sound. In recent years we have seen this 
situation radically reversed. We have seen the President 
pressing for spending, and we have seen the opposition to 
spending confined to a pitifully small number of men in 
Congress of whom the most conspicuous has been the able 
and gallant Senator Harry Byrd of Virginia. Can there be 
an adequate move for economy in expenditures other than 
those for war preparedness without Presidential leadership? 

It may sound hopeless to suggest it, but here, too, I be- 
lieve that the Congress will be responsive to a sufficiently 
articulate and aroused public opinion and that the President 
himself would not be unresponsive to it. Continued great 
extravagance, I fear, is certain. But an utterly ruinous 
extravagance we may be able to avert. 

Is it too much to ask that the California State Chamber of 
Commerce and the various Chambers of Commerce in 
California cities should make it emphatically clear to the 
members of Congress and the Senators of the State of Calli- 
fornia that the businessmen of California are far more 
interested in a solvent Federal Government than they are in 
Federal appropriations for local California purposes? Are 
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we prepared to ask them to refuse to support specific pro- 
jects for Federal spending in California, and to ask them 
instead to fight against Federal expenditures in the District 
of Columbia, in Louisiana, in New York, and Ohio? I 
believe that if the business community of the United States 
will convince the Congress that it really means what it 
says about Government economy, we can go far in cutting 
Federal extravagance. 


DELIBERATE EFrorts To “INFLATE” INEFFECTIVE So Far 


The word “inflation” has so many meanings that I do not 
use it without quotation marks. I do not think that it is a 
good scientific term. Certainly if it were true that the 
rising volume of money in circulation and the rising volume 
of bank deposits, unmatched by an increase in the volume 
of trade, must raise commodity prices, we should have had 
commodity prices far higher today than they are. If we 
compare 1935 and 1940 with respect to these points, we find: 
(1) Money in circulation has risen from about five and 
one-half billions to a little over eight billions. (2) Deposits 
have risen from about seventeen billions (June 30, 1935) to 
about twenty-eight billions June 30, 1940). (3) But com- 
modity prices have fallen by about ten per cent in the same 
five years. 

Nor have all the extraordinary things done under the 
Thomas Amendment of 1933, the Gold Reserve Act of 
1934, and the Silver Purchase Act of 1934 led to anything 
like the rise in prices that was expected or feared as these 
acts came. The gold content of the dollar has been cut 
forty-one per cent, and we have seen member bank excess 
reserves rise to around seven billion dollars, with surprisingly 
little result. 

The rise in prices 1933-37 was primarily, in my opinion, 
due to non-monetary causes, the chief of which was recovery 
from an unprecedented panic. 


But ExpiosivE MATERIAL SPREAD Our 


Of course, measures of this violence would have led to a 
big price rise in a small country which had a large propor- 
tion of its dealings in the world market and which was 
operating in a stable world. But when a country as big as 
the United States undertook things of this sort, it destroyed 
so much credit in the world that it prevented the thing it 
was aiming at. International credit largely ceased and the 
world came pretty much to a cash basis in international 
transactions. And we got nothing like the reaction that 
advocates of these measures expected. Moreover, the effect 
of this was largely over by 1935 so far as commodity prices 
were concerned; and it was all over and more than over 
tollowing the break in 1937. But the debasement of the 
dollar remains, and the vast expansion of member bank re- 
serves remains, and the big increase in deposits remains. 
Dynamite is spread out. We have not yet had the explosion. 
But the amount of explosive material is very, very great, 
and the possibility of inflationary explosion is always to be 
entertained. 

In this explosive material spread out there is one element 
which I have been watching for several years with keen 
interest and not a little apprehension. It is not necessary that 
there should be any further expansion of bank credit for this 
factor to become operative. I refer to the existing volume 
of idle bank deposits—capital funds in the hands of scared 
investors. I have in mind one country bank with deposits 
of about one million dollars in which there are twenty-three 
accounts like the following: a country doctor, living ten 
miles from town, has eighteen thousand dollars on deposit 
in this bank and has had it there for three or four years. 
He gets no interest on it. He doesn’t know what to do with 


it. He had never had more than two or three hundred 
dollars on deposit before he placed this deposit there except 
perhaps for two or three days when he was shifting mort- 
gages. He distrusts mortgages now. Perhaps once a month 
he drops in at the bank and says something to the banker 
about the stock market. He never does anything. And there 
are twenty-three accounts like that in this one bank. I have 
questioned many bankers in many parts of the country— 
in the Pacific Northwest, in the Chicago region, in New 
York, and even in the Atlanta Federal Reserve District— 
everywhere the s‘ory is the same. All over the country there 
are large sums of idle capital on deposit, belonging to scared 
investors who, not knowing what to do, have for a long time 
done nothing. 


Wuat Coutp Start AN “INFLATION” ? 


What can happen to ignite this great mass of explosive 
material? One thing that could start it would be such a 
great irresponsibility in the handling of the financial prob- 
lems of the Government—continued vast borrowings from 
the banks, continued vast peacetime expenditures, rapidly 
growing preparedness expenditures, and rapidly growing 
public debt—as to develop widespread fears regarding the 
Government’s credit, fears which culminate in concern for 
the quality of the currency. From these fears there could 
come the feeling that it is unsafe to hold dollars, unsafe to 
hold Government bonds, unsafe to hold any bonds, unsafe 
to hold any investments tied up with dollars. If such fears 
suddenly become widespread, there could come a rush from 
dollars into equities, especially real estate and common 
stocks. With the rapidly rising prices of equities, there 
would come profits which, spent for commodities, could 
generate a rapid rise in commodity prices; and there could 
come also commodity speculation of a sort that would gen- 
erate a big rise in commodity prices. It ought to be possible 
for us to avert this kind of thing. But it will take a much 
greater manifestation of financial responsibility than has 
been apparent in Washington in recent years to do it. 

A second thing that could start a very radical rise in 
commodity prices, and cost of living, as well as in equities, 
would be a great quickening of industry leading to full 
employment so that further bidding for commodities cannot 
lead to further production but merely to pull and haul 
among competing bidders. We reached this situation in the 
last war at the end of 1915 and a terrific rise in wholesale 
prices began, amounting to 50 per cent in the single year, 


1916. 


Witt “BotrrLenecks” PrecipitATe “INFLATION” 
or Business REACTION ? 


Third, less certainly, short of this, a radical price rise 
might start through the appearance of bottlenecks before 
full employment is reached, with competition for the prod- 
ucts of bottleneck industries forcing a violent rise in their 
prices as labor costs, including overtime, mounted in these 
lines. In a natural economy such a sudden spurt of bottle- 
neck prices would be most likely to lead to a general business 
reaction; but in a situation in which the Government is 
spending vast sums in a war preparedness program, it could 
easily precipitate a startling runup in the prices of bottle- 
neck commodities, second in related commodities, and finally 
over a wide area. 


THE ROLE OF THE Forty-Hour WEEK 
IN “INFLATION” OR REACTION 
A runup of prices following full employment, or through 


a forced pace of public spending overcoming rising bottle- 
neck costs, becomes a much more imminent danger than it 
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would otherwise be as a result of the wage and hour legis- 
lation of 1938. I regard this legislation as the most danger- 
ous single piece of New Deal legislation, and as the one 
needing earliest revision if we are to avoid very grave diffi- 
culties. With it I associate the law relating to hours and 
wages on Government contracts, particularly harmful at the 
present time. Legislation designed to prevent excessive hours 
of labor, to protect the health and the efficiency of labor, I 
sympathize with. But this does not mean a forty-hour week. 
The theory of the forty-hour week rather is that we have 
too large a labor force, and that we can make employment 
for the unemployed only by lessening the amount of work 
which the employed can do. A country really trying to 
assert its full strength in a great war effort must not 
strangle itself by following a theory of this kind. 

[n the wage and hour law, moreover, I regard the statu- 
tory requirement of time and a half for overtime after forty 
hours as the most dangerous single provision. It can in the 
near future bring us to a sudden jolt which might be met 
either by business reaction or by a flareup of commodity 
prices. If there were flexibility in it—a graduated scale of, 
say, five per cent for overtime after forty hours, ten per 
cent after forty-two hours and so on, with 50 per cent after 
forty-eight hours—we should be very much less in danger 
of violent shocks; and the danger would be, moreover, 
deferred. 


Nave PLaAns For CoNTROLLING “INFLATION” 


If the additional war preparedness expenditures finally 
precipitate a dangerous boom, it will be no simple and easy 
task to control it. It can be said with absolute certainty 
that there exists no financial device like the Westinghouse 
air brake which can bring such a movement gently to a 
pause. I am aware that there are men in Washington who 
have apparent confidence in plans for controlling prices by 
watching them and by talking them down or by various 
coercive measures. And there are doubtless still some in 
Washington who have confidence in the mathematical for- 
mulas of the currency manipulators which have been proved 
so utterly ineffective over the past seven years. But I should 
prefer to do what can be done to permit an immense expan- 
sion in the production of goods, so as to delay the time 
when this problem has to be faced. I should wish to remove 
needless Governmental restraints on the production of goods, 
and very especially to relax the wage and hour act which 
seems to me to be the most dangerous of these restraints. 

In this connection, I am glad to take cognizance of cer- 
tain guarded statements which have come from responsible 
quarters in the Administration, suggesting that the forty- 
hour week is not to be allowed to stand in the way of the 
country’s need for war preparedness. 


WarTIME CONTROLS IN A PEACETIME PREPAREDNESS 
MoveMENT 


In the last war we applied a great many controls. With 
the published version of this address there will appear an 
appendix giving an account of the more important of these 
controls—the economic principles involved in their applica- 
tion, the unusual wartime motives on which their success 


depended, and the limitations upon them. These controls 
included among other things priorities under which authori- 
tative action by the Government, or informal action in the 
trades, rationed out scant bottleneck supplies and saw to it 
that they went to the most essential uses. A guarded and 
careful application of priorities to the products of bottle- 
neck industries at the present time could mitigate the ex- 
treme pressure upon these industries. It is to be noted, 
however, that priorities in the last war came at a time when 
we had full industrial activity, when there were labor short- 
ages almost everywhere, and when the momentum was so 
strong that the application of priorities could not precipitate 
a business reaction. When the system of priorities is applied 
to steel or to machine tools or to other commodities needed 
for industrial use, it is obvious that the industries which 
do not get their full requirements must contract their opera- 
tions. The sweeping application of a system of priorities 
today could thus lead to business reaction long before full 
employment comes. It is far better that relaxing the restric- 
tions of the wage and hour law in the bottleneck industries 
should permit increased production at these points, rather 
than that the system of priorities should be prematurely 
applied in the present situation on a big scale. We may be 
driven both to priorities and to price fixing; but we should 
not rush into them before we have freed. our industrial sys- 
tem of unnecessary restraints. 

Commandeering we made some use of during the last 
war. This is the first thought of bureaucrats in a war situa- 
tion. But our Government is not designed to run the indus- 
tries; and unless the Government commandeers the 
management along with the industry, the results are going 
to be pretty sad. There was some commandeering during 
the last war in 1917; and then as the Government learned 
its job better, commandeering largely ceased. The better the 
Government functioned, the less commandeering there was, 
though the power remained to commandeer; and this power 
in the background was sometimes useful. Any general pol- 
icy of commandeering bottleneck industries would certainly 
mean very much tighter bottlenecks. Wartime control in 
the last great war was a thing that we came to reluctantly; 
but once convinced of its necessity, we carried it out pretty 
thoroughly. We had clear objectives, and we did the things 
that were clearly needed. We left individual freedom as 
far as we could. We found that our system of many thou- 
sands of independent banks and of forty-eight autonomous 
States was quite consistent with the necessary unity of ac- 
tion. 

There is a great difference between necessary control and 
control for control’s sake. In the last war we had necessary 
control for definite objectives, and we knew what the objec- 
tives were. We start today with a great body of control just 
for the sake of control. The first essential is relaxing the 
great body of existing controls which hamper us. For the 
wartime controls, if we are going to do the thing effectively, 
we must use, as the Government used last time, able men, 
trained in the industrial and financial operations affected, 
in handling these controls. I should be terribly afraid of 
what our vast new bureaucracy would do to our country’s 
economic life and political liberties if we went into war 
under their guidance. 
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economic and social aspects of current events tran- 

spiring in war ravaged, courageous Britain. You will 
understand that with so involved a subject it cannot but 
suffer from the limitations of space. Events are evolving 
so rapidly and drastically today in Britain that to keep 
up-to-date requires constant attention to the many details 
which, in their complicated arrangement and rearrangement, 
compose the British picture. 

An effort has been made to focus your attention upon the 
salient economic and social movements, particularly with 
reference to British women, so that you American women 
may be apprised of your sisters’ sacrifices, so you may under- 
stand why such sacrifices have been necessary in Britain and 
why, if they come home to you some day in the future, you 
may all accept them intelligently and without wasteful 
hesitation. 

Comprehension on your part is vitally essential. Time is 
running out. Before it is gone entirely, the section of Amer- 
ican life dominated or controlled by you women should 
analyze its pattern of operation, pare inefficiencies to the 
bone, inject new life and new hope into your endeavors. All 
of us pray that war does not come to America. All of us, 
on the other hand, want to be prepared to the utmost. 
It is our individual responsibility to understand what is 
happening in Britain so we may accept similar changes 
which may be introduced at any moment when our huge 
rearmament program cuts too deeply into our economy, re- 
duces our unemployment to a level where skilled workmen 
are no longer available and there are strikes and bottlenecks 
of raw materials or machinery. 

Both Britain and the United States possess liberal eco- 
nomic systems, but fortunately this country is richer than 
Britain. It has larger supplies of labor, capital, productive 
capacity, food, raw and strategic materials. In a word it is 
more self-sufficient. It is probable, therefore, less sacrifice 
will be demanded of us than of the British, but no one can 
chart the course of future events, no one can predict whether 
our race to rearm will be won in 1942 or 1945, no one can 
estimate the demands to be made in future months of indus- 
trialists, laborers, consumers, educators. And if one lesson 
is left to us from the last war it is that control—and with 
it relinquishment of normal privileges and freedom of enter- 
prise—is an essential part of the national effort to build 
adequate defenses. 


T= paper endeavors to achieve a combination of the 


Economic WARFARE 


Many words have been devoted to the military aspects 
of mobilization and war; too few to the economic and social 
processes and implications. This is all the more regrettable 
as modern warfare emphasizes the recruitment of economic 
resources for utilization by military and civilian popula- 
tions. It inflicts, to an ever increasing degree, hardship upon 
civilians rather than upon armies. 

There are so many aspects of economic warfare, that is 
the organization of a nation’s economy on a war basis and 
the undermining of the enemy’s resources, which do not 


reach public understanding. For example, you realize that 
the type of economic mobilization adopted by the United 
States or Britain depends on the probable demand for war 
supplies and the reserves of productive capacity. If the re- 
quired war effort cannot be obtained by using these reserves, 
then consumption must be lowered to release labor to pro- 
duce armaments. 

But you may not understand that it is not enough to cut 
consumption or private investment with the aim of freeing 
manpower and capital for the production of essentials for 
home use and for exportation. In addition, such a program 
must be supported by positive measures holding the objective 
of reemploying in essential fields labor dismissed from non- 
essential industries. Without such measures the sacrifice is 
ineffectual. Many subtle changes must occur before the eco- 
nomic system, customarily geared for peacetime production 
of consumers’ goods, is changed to one designed to produce 
war materials which have no permanent value and which, 
in the long run, must dislocate and damage the economic 
system of a country following such a course. 


Economic MoBILIzZATION 


Only after a year of war has Britain secured efficiency 
of war effort and her traditionally liberal economic system 
still is in process of being converted to war purposes. And 
while the effort has been voluntary in Britain, in contrast 
to that of dictator countries, this dces not mean that the 
paying of taxes or the giving of military service is left to 
the individual decision of those whom they affect, but rather 
that freedom is combined with efficiency as each British 
citizen obeys the orders of an authority which he voluntarily 
accepts. 

The index of striking power is the power to produce. 
That objective motivates life in Britain today. It has been 
learned, though, that it is infinitely easier to call up men 
than to mobilize the economic resources of a nation. Many 
drastic changes have to occur before the maximum war effort 
is achieved and these changes filter down into every segment 
of society. Especially do they affect the professional and 
personal lives of women, for, as Aristophanes has said: 
“War is the care and business of women,” and that has 
been true of this conflict. 

In Britain it was early recognized that insufficient war 
production would result if industrialists were allowed to 
follow usual business patterns, with the manufacture of war 
materials and consumers’ goods proceeding simultaneously. 
The Government hesitated a long time before it took the 
step, which overrode hundreds of years of British tradi- 
tion, overthrowing the individualistic attitude so much 
espoused, of placing every plant, every dollar, every worker, 
every citizen under Government control. This move, made 
last May, was necessitated by the fact that voluntary effort 
to produce armaments was totally inadequate. 

This plan meant the death of production of consumers’ 
goods. The remaining goods on the market soon were de- 
pleted as only 10 per cent of what Britain uses is produced 
within the country and the Government had no intention 
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of wasting valuable foreign exchange, accumulated for the 
purchase of munitions in this country, upon the importation 
of dress shoes and Queen olives. As a result, munitions 
production was speeded up. British women began to dress 
in slacks, woolen stockings, mackintoshes. ‘This sacrifice 
may not have been so great for them as it would be for us 
for they have remained closer to the country, to hunting 
and riding than we have. To give up silk hose, evening 
dresses and cosmetics perhaps dislocated their way of life 
less than it would ours. Consumption was, at once, reduced 
40 per cent, and by October of this year butter, sugar, meats 
and tea were rationed. It is only in regard to the last 
commodity that the British are a little bitter. No sacrifice 
is too much to demand of them but everyone hopes that tea 
rations won't have to be reduced any more! 


INTRODUCTION OF A SALES TAXx 


When the Government saw that consumption still was 
not curtailed to a point where most of one’s income was 
saved, with the savings finding their way through individual 
investment into the purchase ot Government war issues, a 
nation-wide sales tax was introduced for the first time in 
British history. ‘This exacted from purchasers 1224 per cent 
of the value of necessities, $3314 per cent of that of luxuries, 
to the end of raising revenue for the Government and of 
further limiting the pu:chasing power of consumers, thereby 
forcing them to loan their savings to the nation. 

Necessities now taxed include clothing, furniture, house- 
hold goods and office equipment. Luxuries comprise furs, 
china, domestic cooking and heating equipment, silks, jew- 
elry, haberdashery, musical instruments, clocks, radios and 
typewriters. Exempt from tax are food, fuel, light, water, 
rent, children’s clothing and drugs. Tobacco and spirits are 
texed separately. 

Housewives are confronted with heavy taxation, therefore, 
when they desire to buy necessities or luxuries. After Decem- 
ber | they will be faced with an increase in rationing, be- 
cause restrictions are necessary to conserve existing stocks, 
in order that the effort which would be devoted to their 
replacement can be released to munitions production, and to 
permit their exportation. Purchasers, in most cases women, 
are urged not to buy but instead to save their money, invest 
it in Government securities, promote the war effort and 
shorten the conflict. Women find shopping somewhat sim- 
plified by the fact that the maximum prices for necessities, 
such as bread and fresh vegetables, have been fixed by the 
Government. But Britain's importation of 65 per cent of 
her food means that with the rise in import costs an increase 
in living costs is inevitable. Imports are rationed carefully 
to conserve shipping space and foreign exchange. It has 
been possible to obtain shipments of war orders from this 
country to the extent of £40,000,000 a month by careful 
use of shipping capacity and the convoy system. 

War FINANCING 

I do not need to tell you that modern warfare is enor- 
mously expensive. For the first fortnight of November, 
average weekly costs amounted to £72,000,000 which, con- 
verted at $4 per British pound, amounts to about $288,000,- 
000. With the ever increasing momentum of war, the public 
will have to furnish the British Treasury with additional 
money in the form of taxes if inflation is to be avoided. At 
the present time war financing is based three-quarters upon 
borrowing and one-quarter on taxation, but this ratio must 
be changed in the future so as to still further reduce pur- 
chasing power. 

The Government's policy of financing the war on a “pay- 


as-you-go”’ basis is being followed at present. With estimated 
war expenditures for the year placed at £3,000,000,000 and 
with payments for civil services set at £667,000,000, 
additional Government loans will have to be floated at low 
rates of about two per cent and additional demands made 
of citizens to further reduce their incomes through taxation 
or other schemes not yet devised. The situation has become 
so drastic that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has stated 
that he will permit the pre-budget debate, to occur shortly, 
to be open to members of the House of Commons who will 
be asked to advance proposals for raising revenue. 


TAXATION 


There are not enough rich citizens upon whom to levy 
additional taxation so the earners of wages of £5 a week 
or less may be asked to contribute to the war effort. This 
group comprises 88 per cent of the population, 60 per cent 
of the total personal incomes and accounts for two-thirds 
of the country’s consumption. 

Taxes have been forced to ever higher levels in the last 
months. During the first year of the war they were raised 
75 per cent over the previous year’s basis. Rates now start 
at 421% per cent and rise to 90 per cent on individual and 
company incomes. A tax of 100 per cent applies to all excess 
war profits. To provide for speed in collection, taxes are 
deducted from personal incomes at their source and exemp- 
tions have been sharply reduced. Heavy surtaxes apply to 
all incomes over £2,000. 


Keynes’ PLAN oF COMPULSORY SAVING 


John Maynard Keynes, leading British economist and 
advisor to the Treasury, has proposed a plan whereby the 
consumption of civilians will be reduced by the payment of 
a percentage of all incomes in excess of a stipulated mini- 
mum to the Government. Part of this payment is to. be 
retained by the Government as taxes, with the remainder 
credited to the account of the individuals with interest at 
2% per cent. The principal is to be repaid after the war 
in installments. 

The plan includes family allowances of 5 shillings a week 
per child for lowest income groups to be paid from public 
funds and an iron ration of goods at low prices to be main- 
tained by the Government. A capital levy is to be imposed 
at the end of the war to repay sums due on account of the 
compulsory savings. 

Some critics do not believe that even this plan is sufh- 
ciently drastic as it does not apply to incomes on a low 
level. It is obvious that some system of enforced savings 
will have to be introduced if the war is to be adequately 
financed and if serious inflation is to be avoided. Although 
recent improvements are to be noted in national savings and 
subscriptions to loans the financial effort is still insufficient. 
Money, the petrol to run the war machine, is constantly 
in demand for the maintenance of the military forces and 
civilian populations. By September of this year the total 
gross national debt exceeded £10,000,000,000 and with each 


day it increases in volume. 


LaABorR PROBLEMS 


In any discussion of Britain’s war effort, primary atten- 
tion must be given to the manpower available for war 
production. A grave error was made in allowing manpower 
to be wasted for the first nine months of the conflict. Little 
effort was made to train workers for skilled positions, to 
draw upon the vast reserves of unemployed men and women, 
to prevent laborers moving from place to place to obtain 
high wages, to increase hours of work to alleviate fatigue 
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by means of proper working conditions and frequent meals. 

Only when Ernest Bevin, that energetic, humanitarian 
labor leader, frequently referred to as Churchill’s successor, 
was appointed Minister of Labor and National Service were 
sweeping changes introduced. Labor began to be rationed 
to insure that war production received first call upon work- 
ers, mobility of labor was reduced, working hours were 
increased and for a period of time a seven day week was 
enforced, strikes and lockouts were outlawed for the dura- 
tion of the war, and compulsory arbitration was required for 
all labor disputes. Three leading members of the Labor 
Party received places in the Inner War Cabinet, a recogni- 
tion of the important role played by labor in this conflict. 

To aid workers the prices of bread and meat were stabil- 
ized at Government expense. The repair of damages caused 
by bombardment to homes and equipment of workmen whose 
incomes did not exceed £400 a year was covered by the 
Government, also. 

Although employment reached the highest level achieved 
in Britain, unemployment statistics are now published only 
on a quarterly basis. The last statistics of unemployed work- 
ers, released in September, shows that 614,000 persons are 
still wholly unemployed, indicating that production has not 
yet absorbed all unemployed laborers. At the present time 
close scrutiny is maintained over all industrial production to 
ascertain that workers dismissed from non-essential indus- 
tries are immediately hired in those engaged in war and 
essential production. The widespread training scheme, intro- 
duced by Bevin, whereby workers are trained free of cost 
and with their families’ subsistence provided by the Govern- 
ment, has proved effective although it is still on a voluntary 
basis. 

Wages have increased at least 10 per cent since the incep- 
tion of war, but the cost of living has risen twice that 
amount. Several important unions have applied in the last 
few weeks for wage increases to cover this rise, but so far 
their demands have been refused as authorities fear that 
wages will chase prices upward in a vicious spiral. The next 
month may witness a crisis in the labor movement with 
nearly 3,000,000 workers demanding wage increases. The 
Government has been urged to peg wages for the duration 
of the war, but because of the steep rise in the cost of living 
to follow this suggestion would cause embarrassment to 
trade union leaders. ‘Today workers do not enjoy the tradi- 
tional British holidays, they are fed in communal kitchens 
with the Government covering the cost of one meal a day, 
they continue at work although the “Alert” signal warning 
may have been sounded. 


Women’s War EFForRT 


At the present time there are more women unemployed in 
Britain than there were at the beginning of the war. Al- 
though it is generally recognized that women compose the 
second line of defense, adequate utilization has not been 
made of their services. The Economist, leading financial 
paper, has urged the employment of women for months, but 
there is still no women in the Government to organize and 
coordinate their work. War has swept away many peace- 
time needs for the services of professional women. A sense 
of futility has frequently overtaken older women unfit for 
heavy work, or professional women with special training, 
when they have offered their services to the Government 
only to have them refused. 

The Central Register of the Ministry of Labor contains 
almost 100,000 names of women, but less than 500 of their 
bearers have been called upon since the inception of war. 
The Ministry’s Supplementary Register, of less specialized 


workers, offers even smaller opportunities for the placement 
of women. Few facilities are available to retrain women 
and there is great waste of womanpower as well as actual 
suffering in the ranks of those women who, customarily 
employed, are now idle. It is believed that, in future months, 
the Government will have to adopt a more positive attitude 
toward the training and employment of women. As long 
as unemployed ranks of men exist, there will be no pressure 
to introduce women into industry, but as these reserves are 
exhausted women will find their services in greater demand. 
It would seem wise to train women now, perhaps on a part- 
time basis, so they will be adequately prepared when need 
for their services arises. 

In the uniformed services British women are extremely 
active at the present time. ‘These include the ¥+uomen’s 
Land Army; Women’s Voluntary Services; Ambulance 
Corps; Women’s Royal Naval Service; Red Cross; Auxili- 
ary Territorial Service; Civil Nursing Reserve; Women’s 
Auxiliary Air Force; Women’s Motor Transport Corps. 
Women are laboring long hours, in many instances with- 
out pay, in some cases merely with their living furnished, 
in hospitals, nursery schools, canteens, communal kitchens 
and the various social services. 

There are at least 3,000,000 women now engaged in some 
type of voluntary work. More than 5,000 women are work- 
ing on farms, where they are frequently told that one man 
is better than five women. Many more are serving as air 
raid wardens, bomb shelter supervisors, educational and 
evacuation directors and clerical workers in innumerable 
Government offices. Many of them, in fact, have been ex- 
posed to heavy bombardment and have continued to cook, 
nurse, quench fires and warn citizens of raids under nerve 
wracking conditions, in some instances resulting in their 
death. 

Recently women have taken over the bus and subway 
services in London. They are driving lorries and ambu- 
lances in every part of Britain, and one of His Majesty’s 
ships is completely manned by women, affectionately called 
Wrens. Last week for the first time in British history, a 
woman was chosen foreman of the London Sessions Jury. 
Wherever they are found, women ask no favor and obtain 
no special privilege. They only beg to be allowed to serve 
their country in this hour of need. 

‘Thousands of women are carrying on war work in homes 
by providing hot, wholesome meals for workers and rela- 
tives on leave. This task is frequently carried on under 
extreme difficulty because of shut-down of gas, electricity 
and war supplies after bombings. Women have been urged 
by the Ministry of Food to economize in the use of food, 
to use substitutes, such as macon made from mutton for 
bacon, to close their kitchens entirely and feed their families 
at communal kitchens, thereby reducing the use of food, 
and gas, and providing housewives with additional free time 
to give the voluntary services. 

Women also are cooking for the armed forces. They are 
running canteens, and exhibiting new interest in dietary 
problems and the preparation of healthful menus. From this 
war should come a greater knowledge of correct diet and 
the latest developments in the field of nutrition than has 
ever before been achieved in Britain. The Government 
looks to the women of the nation to maintain family life 
and morale, to sustain their families’ health, and to con- 
tribute in some way to the voluntary services. 

Women are also making a large contribution to the 
nation’s educational system. They have aided in evacuating 
thousands of children to the provinces and abroad, and have 
taken some of them into their own homes. Women have 
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replaced some men on the faculties of universities and this 
replacement will be increased in breadth as more men are 
called to the colors in the future. 


EDUCATIONAL CHANGES 


While the universities have opened according to schedule, 
their freshmen classes have been depleted and their senior 
students are perusing research required by the Government. 
Their incomes have been cut, but the Government has 
agreed to continue to support their endeavors until March. 
What will happen after that date is open to conjecture. 

Public schools have been especially hard hit as the middle 
lass support has been reduced by taxation. What the future 
holds for these schools, public in name, private in cperation, 
remains to be seen, but possibly only the more famous, such 
as Eton and Harrow, will survive as entities. Others may 
be combined, Government supported and open to the most 
promising children of the nation under scholarship grants. 

Neither the British universities nor the private schools 
completely recovered from the last war and this conflict has 
imposed heavy burdens on them, forcing them to look to 
the Government, to an increasing degree, for their support, 
and to provide more scholarships for poor but able students. 
After this war there will be few British families able to 
pay £300 or more a year for their offspring’s public school 
or university education. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that the founders of Cambridge and Oxford 
view their institutions as as places of intellectual refuge for 
poor scholars. It is significant that, because of the war, there 
is a return to the original aims for these universities. About 
70 per cent of their undergraduates are now on scholarship 
or other grants provided by public bodies and this number 
will probably increase in the future. 

Children who were evacuated to the provinces are now 
attending school in temporary quarters provided by local 
boards of education or owners of country estates. A recent 
survey revealed that nine-tenths of all British children now 
leave school and enter industry at the age of 14. A nation- 
wide program of physical and social education for all em- 
ployed children between the ages of 14 and 18, in time 
released to them by employers during each working day, 
has been inaugurated in order that the next generation of 
Britons may not be stunted because of their war work. 


SoctAL ASPECTS OF THE WAR 


From the present conflict there has arisen the general 
thought that civilian populations must receive as good treat- 
ment as military forces from the angle of food, shelter and 
medical treatment. In some quarters it is even suggested 
that after the war the Government must guarantee to sub- 
strata families the minimum essentials of subsistence. Britain 
has been appalled by the conditions revealed by the bomb- 
ing of the East End of London. That people have been 
allowed to live in this manner all these years now seems 
devastating and all citizens are determined that these con- 
ditions should not be allowed to continue into the future. 

A new approach to social problems is evolving in Britain, 
More positive, efficient, coordinated, far-reaching than that 
which existed before the war. This serves to illustrate the 
premise that the present war has more repercussions on all 
sections of society than did the World War. I do not need 
to remind any of you of the slums of London, of the grubby, 
thin, pale faced children found in the industrial areas of 
Britain, but the dreadful poverty of the lower classes would 
never have been so forcibly brought to the attention of the 
more fortunate members of the country if bombings of in- 
dustrial areas had not concentrated public attention upon 


the poverty hidden there, or if poor children had not been 
billetted in the homes of more affluent families throughout 
the nation. 

Even in the midst of this struggle Britons have united 
in their pleas that something must be done about the fact 
that 30 per cent of the population is undernourished. The 
Government has replied by providing free milk rations for 
poor families, giving them money for house repairs or pro- 
viding them with free living accommodations, setting up 
communal kitchens or canteens to feed them three solid, free 
meals a day, subsidizing necessary foods for proper diets and 
teaching housewives how to prepare well-balanced meals. 


LirE IN THE Arr Rap SHELTERS 


Now that Winter has set in, more and more hours must 
be spent by civilian populations in air raid shelters. These 
are located in vaults, church crypts and in the tunnels of 
the subway which have been extended in new directions. 
Men, women and children now enter their underground 
homes at five in the afternoon and do not come out until 
the “All Clear” signal at eight in the morning, then wash, 
eat and hurry off to work. 

The British, I believe, take particular pleasure in stand- 
ing long hours in queues. I hope that this mitigates the 
discomfort of awaiting entrance to air raid shelters to which 
season tickets, for a million nightly London shelters, are 
now provided ensuring old people, women, children and 
workers in war industries preference in securing proper pro- 
tection. An effort is being made to ascertain that these 
shelters are provided with the necessary light, heat, ventila- 
tion and sanitation. In many of them canteens have been 
set up as the shelterers declare that air raids make them 
hungry. Huge quantities of tea, pork pies, chips, lemon 
squash, sausage rolls and cakes are consumed nightly. The 
Cockney has proved to be especially adaptable to life in the 
shelters. He has joined his fellows on many occasions in 
songs proclaiming the enemy’s defeat or in harmless games 
of darts. 

Rebecca West writes of a London family who come 
nightly to her shelter arrayed in evening clothes and, with 
their aged servants around them, sit placidly reading Plato 
and the novels recommended by the London Times. Myra 
Hess, the noted pianist, has organized concerts at noon in 
the National Gallery shelters which seat 400 and from which 
the barking of the anti-aircraft guns can be barely heard. 


AFFECT OF THE War Upon BritisH LIFE 


The arts are facing a desperate struggle to survive be- 
cause of lack of large fortunes to support them. Public, 
rather than private, commissions may be the rule in the 
future. This war will not permit class structures of British 
society to remain intact. Large fortunes are being dimin- 
ished through taxation and no new war millionaires are going 
to be created. The upkeep of the stately mansions of Britain, 
with their deer parks, private picture galleries, and a retinue 
of servants to support such an establishment, may pass into 
Government hands for use. Many already have been deeded 
to the Crown because of their national, architectural or his- 
toric interest. Some are now being used as schools, conva- 
lescent homes and military canteens. 

Modern road building and town planning, initiated after 
the war, may necessitate the sacrifice of old trees, beautiful 
lawns and playing fields for which Britain is justly famous. 
The long week-end may be curtailed; traveling reduced 
because of smaller personal incomes. The burden of the war 
places a heavy claim upon the traditions of cultivated living, 
but at the same time it fosters equality of class and educa- 
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tion. Burke once said that war never leaves a nation where 
it finds it, and this is particularly true in Britain relative 
to social and economic aspects of the war. Today Britain 
is making her social services more positive, providing the 
poor with livelihood and rehabilitating them after injury. 

Already the beautiful London parks, of which we all have 
such happy memories, are laid out to be ploughed up for 
vegetable cultivation in the Spring. Formal clothes have 
almost entirely disappeared. Sixpenny books receive wide 
circulation and 'the new Macmillan War Series, prepared by 
A. P. Herbert, A. A. Milne, E. M. Forster and other dis- 
tinguished writers, covering the moral and spiritual issues 
of the war, are receiving wide circulation. 

In the midst of bombardment, Britons continue to carry 
on their intellectual activities. "This past summer, at the 
very time when everyone feared a Channel crossing would 
be dared by the enemy, I received a letter from a British 
professional friend commenting, in four pages of closely 
typed material, on an article I had published on finance 
abroad, raising completely obscure issues that I had no con- 
ception of, and mentioning not one word about the war! 
I doubt if we Americans could maintain our academic and 
personal interests under such circumstances. A couple of 
weeks ago the British Museum Reading Room was again 
opened to the public and readers were delighted to find new 
facilities to promote their researches. 


Economic PLANNING 


In this war Britain avoided a major error of the World 
War and introduced a Ministry of Economic Planning the 
moment hostilities commenced. The lesson here for America 
is that planning, to be effective, must cover all sections of 
an economy. To accomplish this aim, minute, constant at- 
tention must be devoted to all the many complicated, inter- 
related aspects of the economic system. Economic planning 
is of much greater importance than at the time of the last 
war and with each additional month of conflict it assumes 
added weight. This has been recognized by Churchill for 
in the Spring of this year he coordinated the activities of 
Britain’s Military and Economic Staffs. This was an un- 
precedented move. 

The appointment of Arthur Greenwood, Laborite, last 
June as Economic Coordinator, has served to strengthen 
the country’s economy. Britain no longer has a free eco- 
nomic system but a planned economy to achieve the neces- 
sary intensification and expansion of economic effort. After 
the war economic controls and the Ministry of Economic 
Planning may continue to operate. 

The enormous problems of demobilization of armies, in- 
crease in unemployment, production for consumption rather 
than for war must be faced. It is believed that many 
schemes introduced during the war to alleviate economic and 
social inequities may be continued. For example, family 
allowances, minimum wages established by law or bargain- 
ing, but considering the size of the worker’s family, a basic 
ration of food and clothing provided by Government sub- 
sidies, all designed to help the poor, may become part of 
the future scheme of things in Britain. 

Laski’s provocative new book “Where Do We Go From 
Here” discusses the possibility of the upper classes volun- 
tarily abdicating some of their rights and privileges. 
Whether or not this will be the case is open to speculation, 
but certainly innovations on a large scale have been made 
and will be introduced because of this war. The little man 
is having his day in Britain, but he has been found resource- 
ful and plucky. He has served to inspire all Britons and 
all the world. The tales of him and his class are legion. 


Consider the man who watched the fire of an incendiary 
bomb destroy most of his home and who, turning to his 
wife, said: “Wal, cheer up, gal, we've very little mice 
anow.” Or the East End mother who emerged from the 
ruins of her little house, pushing her perambulator of pots 
and pans, and dragging five sleepy little children behind her, 
and decaring to the bobby who asked her if she were evacu- 
ating, ““Evacuating? Course not! We're goin’ up again, 
ain’t we, mites?” Certainly it is people such as these who 
have borne the brunt of the attack. They deserve and are 
receiving the attention of the Government to the degree 
never before in Britain’s history. 


Post-War BRITAIN 


Already spade-work in research is being done, by a spe- 
cial committee under Lord Balfour’s direction, on reorgani- 
zation of the nation after peace comes. Problems of na- 
tional planning, social environment of citizens, geographical 
distribution of industrial populations and educational experi- 
mentation are some of the problems under study at the 
present time. 

This type of visionary, idealistic thinking is going on in 
Britain just as certain reserves of food are being accumu- 
lated to feed the peoples of Europe as soon as they are 
freed from the yoke of the oppressors. War does not leave 
men, money and machines where they stood before it came 
and detailed plans must be made-.now to change the economy 
back to a peacetime basis as soon as the war ends. 

Unpreparedness for peace may be as dangerous as unpre- 
paredness for war. Britain is endeavoring to avoid this 
state of affairs by devoting some of her most able minds to 
problems following in the wake of war. Distorted war in- 
dustries must be changed over to consumption goods manu- 
facture; workers and their families redistributed to points 
of new employment; local governments in depressed areas 
aided financially; export trades revitalized; the standard of 
living of people raised; welfare and social services sus- 
tained ; towns reconstructed. 

There is a growing realization that the economic and social 
orders are changing and will demand a new type of society 
after the war if stability and security are to be achieved. 
The Government’s effort during the war to increase effi- 
ciency and reduction in production and distribution costs 
are a move in the general direction of raising the standard 
of living, and this must be continued in the future. Ernest 
Bevin recently declared that the whole economic life of 
Britain should be devoted to giving security to the commu- 
nity as a whole, that this thesis, rather than a profit motive, 
should be the primary war aim. Certainly pressing problems 
of unemployment and social injustice, which emanated from 
the last war and were not solved continuing into this strug- 
gle, should see solution in the near future. This thought 
receives echo throughout the nation today, in Parliament, 
professional groups, offices, factories and homes. Out of 
such a movement toward a better life for more people may 
arise a new Britain. 

I believe it was Emerson who said: “I find the English- 
man to be him of all men who stands firmest in his shoes.” 
Today English men and women are standing firmly for free- 
dom and all the things the democratic ideal holds sacred. 

I stand humble before this coordinated, efficient, coura- 
geous war effort of civilians in their many capacities 
throughout Britain. Humble before the Government ser- 
vants in Whitehall poring over their military maps and 
economic plans. Humble before the men and women in 
London and the provinces who have stood up, without flinch- 
ing, to bombardment, suffering and terror. 
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But especially humble before those children who set sail 
from Britain in recent months in their role of defenders of 
freedom. Clutched to their lonely hearts was the little 
volume “Token of Freedom,” prepared by Americans who 
are living, in various professional and business capacities, in 
Britain. | hope you may have the delight of reading this 
little book sometime. It contains the immortal words of 
Dante, Shakespeare, Lincoln and many others. I am confi- 
dent that Walt Whitman’s inspiring and hopeful lines must 


be in the minds of those children and of all Britons all over 
the world during these dark days: 


Keep heart O Comrade; 

God may be delayed 
By evil, but he suffers no defeat. 
God is not foiled; 

The drift of the world will 


Is stronger than all wrong. 


The Citadels of National Defense 


WE ARE AT A TURNING POINT IN OUR HISTORY 
By H. W. PRENTIS, JR., President, National Association of Manufacturers 


Delivered at Annual Convention of the American Petroleum Institute, Chicago, Illinois, November 14, 1940 


S President of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers I have had the privilege this vear of address- 
ing more than twenty thousand American business- 

men regarding the function that free private enterprise per- 
forms as an indispensable support of individual and national 
freedom. Certainly no industry better typifies the achieve- 
ments of free enterprise than yours. Hence I am truly happy 
to have the honor of appearing before you this afternoon. 

‘The year 1940 will be printed in black letters in the his- 
tory books of the future since it will be regarded as a 
turning point in the life of the American republic. Four 
seventy six A.D., the year of the fall of Rome; 1066 the 
year of the Norman conquest; 1215, 1492, 1776, 1861, 
1940:—it is hard for us to realize that here, right in the 
midst of our prosaic individual lives, we are actual partici- 
pants in the ago-old struggle of the Anglo-Saxon race for 
personal freedom that began when our British forebears 
wrung reluctant acquiescence to Magna Charta from old 
King John on the green island of Runnymede in 1215. The 
doughty barons that bearded their imperious sovereign on 
that memorable occasion seven centuries ago were impelled 
to act in defense of what they deemed to be their rights as 
free men. “Today we, their descendants, are called to defend 
our hard-won liberties not only from potential foes without, 
but from far more immediate and dangerous enemies within. 
So, it seems to me that there could be no more pertinent 
subject for me to discuss this afternoon than the citadels of 
national defense. 

So far as human beings are concerned, the world empties 
and fills very rapidly. Men come and men go; “dust to dust, 
ashes to ashes.”” Things connected with our physical existence 
change too. New comforts and conveniences are constantly 
conjured out of the alchemy of free private enterprise. Our 
environment perpetually alters its complexion. Administra- 
tive techniques change. But the concepts that determine the 
course of our existence remain firm and immutable. The 
principles under which men can associate themselves to enjoy 
permanently the blessings of political, economic and civil and 
religious freedom are the same today as they were in the 
days of the Athenian republic twenty-five hundred years ago. 
The disregard of those concepts create tyranny and despotism 
just as surely now as in the fateful days of the fall of the 
Roman Republic. Popular elections do not alter basic prin- 
ciples one jot or tittle. Sound principles crushed to earth 
will rise again, even though their resurgence be accomplished 
only after years, or even generations, of sweat and tears and 


blood. It is our bounden duty as patriotic Americans to 
accept in good spirit the results of every election. However, 
that vital and necessary spirit of democratic cooperation must 
never be permitted to relax our militant advocacy of those 
concepts that are essential to the permanence of the American 
Republic. Principles that were sound two weeks ago are 
equally sound today. In fact, the citadels of our national 
defense—as I employ that phrase—are the same yesterday, 
today and forever. 

Let us consider first the citadel of physical defense. Ameri- 
can industry abhors war. The National Association of 
Manufacturers has asserted its stand on that point on re- 
peated occasions, notably in its pronouncement early in Sep- 
tember, 1939, at the outbreak of the present conflagration in 
Europe. For many years the Association has gone on record 
again and again in favor of adequate physical preparedness 
for national defense. So, when it speaks in respect to these 
grave issues, its voice is not that of the tinkling cymbal and 
sounding brass of insincerity. Its position today represents 
the measured conclusions of a generation of American manu- 
facturers. 

Industry is opposed to war not only on humanitarian but 
one economic and patriotic grounds as well. It thrives on 
the arts of peace. In very truth it would beat “swords into 
plowshares and spears into pruning hooks” because it knows 
that all war is waste. Only through the production of more 
peacetime goods and services can the returns of industry be 
increased, and the fundamental objective of industry be at- 
tained—the elevation of the standard of living of all our 
people to higher and higher levels. 

But with madmen running amuck in the world, American 
industry knows also the vital part it must quickly play if the 
tidal waves of war now overwhelming Europe and Asia are 
to be kept from the peaceful shores of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Twentieth century war is not primarily warfare 
between men. It is the combat of iron men—warfare of 
machines and mass production. The Germans, it is reliably 
reported, conquered all of western Europe with only 300,000 
soldiers actively engaged, of whom but 40,000 were killed. 
Machines, not soldiers, create and support the modern proto- 
types of those ancient scourges of God—Genghis Khan, 
Alaric and Attila. Fortunately for us now, it was the genius 
of American free private enterprise that created mass pro- 
duction and the same genius that invented it can, and will 
excel in its use in the production of defense armament— 
given a fair chance. 
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No private business enterprise would consider for a moment 
operating on the basis under which the patriotic members of 
the National Defense Advisory Commission are now forced 
to function. An executive head with real authority to coordi- 
nate the work of the Commission, to enforce its decisions, to 
cut through government red tape, to standardize specifica- 
tions, and thus make possible the full “benefit of mass pro- 
duction methods, should be appointed at once. This has been 
repeatedly urged by the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and by other interested organizations, but all pleas 
thus far have fallen on deaf ears—and meanwhile the 
thunder of Armageddon rolls closer and closer! 

So far as industry is concerned, what more can it do? 
It has cheerfully pledged and given its support to govern- 
ment. It has taken a definite stand against profiteering. It 
has supplied its best administrators. Despite the mouthings 
of demagogues, American industry could not be drafted. It 
had already volunteered! 

Today with the defense emergency upon us, industry asks 
from government a fair deal instead of the shabby deal of 
recent years; faith instead of suspicion; active governmental 
sympathy and support instead of demagogic criticism; states- 
manship instead of politics. Do you remember what Demos- 
thenes, the old Greek statesman of the fourth century before 
Christ had to say about statesmanship? Well, here is his 
definition: 

“To discern events in their beginnings, to be before- 
hand in the detection of movements and tendencies, and 
to forewarn his countrymen accordingly; to fight against 
the political vices from which no State is free; of pro- 
crastination, supineness, ignorance, and party jealousy; to 
impress upon all the paramount importance of unity and 
friendly feeling, and the duty of providing promptly for 
their country’s needs.” 


In other words, statesmanship in the present crisis dictates 
that behind the guns and ships and planes and tanks, there 
must be created unity and friendly feeling—a strong national 
economy, physical, intellectual and spiritual. The binding 
ingredients that hold any nation together are weak and 
tenuous at best. The centrifugal forces of social disintegra- 
tion that would tear us apart are always stronger than the 
centripetal forces that bind us together in national unity. 
The centrifugal forces of disruption are cynicism, lethargy, 
selfishness, class hatred. The centripetal forces of integration 
are mutual good will, social stewardship, and faith in the 
principles of the American republic and our highly developed 
economic system. That faith has been tragically weakened in 
the past generation—particularly during the past decade— 
by laziness and neglect of our duty as citizens; by failure 
on the part of our educational system to inculcate knowledge 
of and faith in our free institutions; by loss of the sense of 
personal responsibility—the vital quality of Christianity; and 
last but not least by calculated action on the part of those 
who believe in the socialized state, regardless of whether they 
call themselves socialists, communists, Fascists, Nazis or New 
Liberals. 

Old Thomas a’Kempis, you will recall, used to say: “In 
judging others man usually toileth in vain. For the most part 
he is mistaken, and he easily sinneth. But in judging and 
scrutinizing himself he always laboureth with profit.” So let 
us examine ourselves for a moment. Take our attitude as 
American citizens: How many of us have ever made a really 
serious effort to study and understand the philosophic and 
religious principles on which our system of government, of 
economics, and of civil and religious liberty, is based? How 
many of you have ever read Thomas Hobbes’ “Leviathan,” 
John Locke’s “Essays on Government,” Montesquieu’s 


“Spirit of Laws,” Milton’s great essays on freedom of speech 
and freedom of the press, the Federalist Papers? Be honest, 
now: How many of you have ever devoted even one full day 
of your time to governmental problems? How many of you 
have ever interested yourselves directly in politics—the devis- 
ing of policies, the selection and election of good men to 
represent you in public affairs? How many of you, if called 
upon to mount a platform with Earl Browder, Norman 
Thomas or Henry Wallace, right now could offer even a 
sketchy explanation and defense of the principles on which 
the American republic is based? 

I mention Mr. Wallace because he has for years been 
advocating what he calls a “cooperative society,” which, for 
all I can make out, is just a honeyed term for state socialism. 
Only a few weeks ago in St. Louis he inveighed against those 
“who shout ‘give us free enterprise’ and ‘take government 
out of business’.” In his book, ‘““Whose Constitution?” he 
discusses the governmental ideas that, in his opinion, should 
dominate the future as contrasted withour present system of 
checks and balances. To quote his own words: 


“These checks and balances have been of such nature 
that we have found it necessary to throw them overboard 
in every time of great emergency. Only a very rich nation 
singularly strong and singuarly isolated can maintain its 
unity in triumph over so many checks and balances. . . 
Our system employed by any great mature nation in 
Europe would result in very rapid disaster.” 


Moreover, Mr. Wallace continues with this very significant 
and portentous statement: 


“We in the United States should eventually be pre- 
pared if necessary to work out . . . a mechanism which 
would embody the spirit of the age as successfully as the 
Constitution mirrored the philosophy of the 18th cen- 
tury. We hope that such action can be taken as blood- 
lessly as the Constitution was enacted.” 


How many of you are familiar with “Whose Constitution ?” 
Get it and read it. It is enough to make the chills run up 
and down the back of every American who believes, as I do, 
that our national and individual freedom depends on the 
combined support of three inseparable factors—the tripod 
of freedom: representative constitutional democracy; free 
private enterprise—with reasonable government umpiring to 
insure fair play; and civil and religious liberty. We have 
seen that tripartite structure of freedom destroyed in Italy 
and Germany. Shall we permit anybody—no matter how 
well intentioned—to destroy it in America? 

But let us go on with our self examination. How many 
of you have ever investigated what your children are being 
taught in school and college? For a generation now our free 
institutions and the heroes of the American republic have 
been derided and debunked by a host of puny iconoclasts, 
who destroy since they cannot build. It is true that the more 
intelligent among them stand aghast today as they witness 
the fate of the great universities in Germany; of public 
education in Russia which is now no longer free; and of the 
whole state of civil and religious freedom in totalitarian 
states. For example, the Reverend John Haynes Holmes of 
the Community Church in New York, in a sermon entitled, 
“Why Liberals Went Wrong on the Russian Revolution,” 
said some months ago: 


“What can we learn from this ghastly experience—not 
only we liberals but everybody? That immoral means can 
never lead to moral ends! That power invariably corrupts 
and ruins those who use it arbitrarily and unrestrictedly 
for however good a cause. That democracy and freedom 
are the indispensable condition of all human progress.” 
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But meanwhile the subtle undermining of the faith of the 
rising generation in the American way of life goes steadily 
on in thousands of communities. Take the text books written 
by Professor Rugg of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, for example. They are used today, I am 
told, in 2500 school systems throughout the United States, 
some 25,000 or 30,000 schools altogether. Time does not 
permit my going into much detail, but let me give you just 
one illustration of how by inference and innuendo the faith of 
the rising generation in our American institutions is being 
destroyed: The Constitutional Convention in 1787 Professor 
Rugg says, “was made up chiefly of prominent leaders from 
the more well-to-do and prosperous classes. The 
fathers of the Constitution wished to guard against 
the dangers of too much democracy. How did they do it? 
. . . They worked out a plan by which the three parts of 
the government should act as checks upon one another. . . 
In other words, they made it difficult for the mass of the 
people to get new laws passed in a short time. . . . Thus 
the fathers of the Constitution provided for a strong, stable 
government that would not change rapidly. They gave us 
one that would protect property, one that would not grant 
too quickly any sudden desire of the mass of the people.” 

How perfectly this mode of presentation fits the Com- 
munist Party line, as revealed in the 1928 platform of the 
Communist Party in the United States, which contains this 
paragraph: 

“The Constitution contains a whole series of notorious 
‘checks and balances’ for the sole purpose of making it 
impossible for a majority antagonistic to the ruling class 
to make its will effective. The members of the House of 
Representatives are elected every two years, the President 
every four years, and the members of the Senate every six 
years, so that a complete change of government can be 
made only through elections spread over six years. The 
elections are not at the same time, because the Fathers of 
the Constitution wanted to give a chance for the ‘cooling 
off’ of any mass discontent which might express itself in 
the elections.” 

Of course the primary purpose of the system of checks and 
balances—the whole idea involved in making the Constitution 
difficult to amend—was to protect the sacred rights of reli- 
gious bodies, of racial groups, of helpless individuals from 
mob passion. That is why the men who set up this govern- 
ment of ours put constitutional limitations upon the power 
of the temporary majority to enforce its unbridled will on 
the minority. How important such protection is to everybody 
is strikingly illustrated by the fact that the change of one 
vote in eighty-nine in the election last week here in Illinois 
would have turned the present majority into a minority. 

Now do not misunderstand me: I am not suggesting that 
the businessmen of America should set themselves up as 
censors and attempt to tell the public school authorities what 
text books may be used in our schools; but I do maintain 
that every patriotic American citizen has the right, in fact, 
the duty to insist that if collectivist doctrines are to be taught 
our children in their formative years, the truth be told about 
such doctrines, and that equal opportunity be given them to 
learn at the same time the eternal principles on which the 
American republic was founded. 

“The mills of the gods grind slowly, but they grind ex- 
ceedingly small.” For fifty years now the philosophy of col- 
lectivism has been insinuating itself into the thinking of the 
American people. In recent years class consciousness, I 
shudder to say, has been purposely engendered to serve 
political ends. The dragons’ teeth have been sown. Can we 
expect any other harvest than the class hatred evidenced by 


the tomato and egg throwing of recent months? And the 
tragedy is that representative democracy simply cannot exist 
long in the face of acute class cleavage. It is high time that 
we bestir ourselves and insist that the rising generation be 
thoroughly grounded in the roots of liberty and good will 
that have made America great. Dictatorship spawns in the 
stagnant pools of civic lethargy. 

Again take our attitude toward religion: I am not speak- 
ing as a pietist when I point out what every American used 
to know, namely, that every one of the three supports of 
our individual freedom rests on a religious principle common 
to all of our three greath faiths—Judaism, Catholicism and 
Protestantism—the sacredness of the individual in the eyes 
of God—a principle which all of the collectivists deny. 
Only the other day in Kansas City, the House of Bishops of 
the Episcopal Church made this significant statement: 

“The Christian Gospel proclaims the eternal worth and 
dignity of every human soul. The recognition of this is 
not only the reasonable foundation for our faith in democ- 
racy but is likewise indispensable to the progress and 
highest. good of people under any form of government. 
The Gospel, by its very nature, abhors all regimentation, 
all totalitarian schemes of mass control.” 


The vestigial remnant of the religious faith of the foun- 
ders of this republic remains today in the inscription on every 
coin our government mints: “In God We Trust.” We must 
revive that faith as an essential citadel of national defense. 


“For heathen heart that puts its trust 

In reeking tube and iron shard— 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 

And, guarding, calls not Thee to guard. 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 


Thy mercy on Thy People, Lord!” 


The voluntary performance of social obligations—a relig- 
ious principle—is the keystone of liberty. So we businessmen 
must recognize that we are literally our brothers’ keepers in 
the closely knit industrial world in which we live, and keep 
before our minds constantly the social significance of every 
business decision that we are called upon to make. If free 
private enterprise is to be preserved, and the tripod of free- 
dom is to remain standing in America, we must faithfully 
discharge our full responsibility of social stewardship. 

And finally take our supine attitude toward those who 
wittingly or unwittingly weaken the Amermican republic by 
inoculating it with the virus of state socialism. Their for- 
mula has always boiled down to this: Seize a time of great 
political and social unrest. Discredit the industrial, banking 
and governmental leadership of the preceding era of pros- 
perity. Under guise of emergency enact legislation that will 
make it difficult, if not impossible, for private industry to 
expand its productive facilities and for enterprisers to embark 
on new ventures. Then, having undermined confidence in 
the future—the only basis on which private industry can 
function—challenge industry to restore prosperity. 

Unable to command the necessary venture capital from 
frightened investors, industry finds itself powerless to meet 
the challenge. Thus, its detractors are placed in position to 
say to the unthinking public, as they do today: “We are 
sorry to find our republic in such a plight, but inasmuch as 
industry will not accept our challenge and restore employ- 
ment and prosperity, government itself must perforce do so 
by active intervention in industry, commerce, agriculture, 
and banking.” In this fashion many of industry’s critics, 
who started out originally merely to effect certain social and 
economic reforms, or to maintain their political power, now 
find themselves lending tacit support to an extremist group 
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which has always wanted to change the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our governmental and economic system. 

Lenin, I think it was, who said in substance years ago, 
that the way to undermine the economic foundations of any 
system such as ours was to give the mas es the impression 
that government itself could provide them with jobs or the 
means of living. Then, he said, the demands of the people 
would soon become so insatiable that the financial structure 
of government could not withstand them. Inflation would 
eventually follow and finally financial chaos, social disorder 
and the fall of government would inevitably ensue. We 
can already see that deadly process at work here in America. 

How, I ask you, can this nation have a strong internal 
economy—the foundation of national defense—when the 
sense of individual responsibility is being corroded and the 
moral fibre of great masses of our population is being weak- 
ened; when the vital underlying principle of representative 
democracy is concurrently undermined, namely, local respon- 
sibility for local affairs closely correlated with local taxing 
power? We all know how the federal debt is piling up. It 
amounts now to approximately fifty billion dollars and consti- 
tutes a hidden mortgage of more than 40 percent on the 
average American home. But do we realize when we speak 
so glibly of a billion dollars that it would take 1,000 men 
earning $5 a day—week in and week out—more than 547 
years to earn total wages of one billion dollars? Meanwhile 
the juggernaut of creeping collectivism rolls merrily on with 
the U. S. Treasury sending checks to 12 million individuals! 

The advocates of creeping collectivism from time imme- 
morial have always sung their siren song to the theme of 
physical plenty. Occasionally it is true they do refer to the 
abundant life in terms of the intellect and the spirit but 
usually it is of economic abundance that they sing so stri- 
dently. In their approach to the problem of government, 
our forefathers stressed the responsibility of the individual 
citizen, the sacrifices that the patriot should be willing to 
make for his country. But today the common approach is, 
“What can I get out of my country whether I deserve it or 
not?” How typical of the twentieth century pseudo-patriot 
is this sentence that I cull from an article in the current 
issue of a leading magazine: 


“You may call it what you please—democracy or any- 
thing else—but if it has not contrived a politico-economic 
system that affords content to the great majority of its 
people, those people will flatly refuse to support it in a 
crisis.” 

What implications of selfish materialism this places on 
the patriotic sacrifices of our national heroes! Was it a 
politico-economic system that contented him, that led Nathan 
Hale to sacrifice his life on the scaffold? Was it merely a 
politico-economic system that contented them that led thou- 
sands of men to die on the field of Gettysburg? Was it 
merely a politico-economic system that contented them that 
led 50,000 American boys to lay down their lives in France 
20 years ago? After all, thank God, there are motives that 
appeal to the mind and heart, as well as those that appeal 
to the stomach. There is nothing more thoroughly disproved 
by history than Karl Marx’s theory of economic determin- 
ism, namely, that men are motivated solely by selfish eco- 
nomic considerations. No American can be allowed to starve. 
We all want our fellow human beings to enjoy just as 
many of the good things of life as possible. Industry thrives 
on a high standard of living. But you and I know full well 
that if we could rub Aladdin’s wonderful lamp today and 
feed, clothe and house every American citizen to the maxi- 
mum of his heart’s desire, by tomorrow afternoon there 
would be new appetites, new discontents and new problems. 


It is not economic plenty alone that creates the blessings of 
freedom. It is freedom with its release of intellectual and 
spiritual power that produces economic plenty. 

State socialism—national planned economy—is a very 
alluring picture when looked at as an abstract principle. 
What could be finer than to be told that for the remainder 
of one’s life he would enjoy under such a system three 
square meals a day, a good house to live in, plenty of cloth- 
ing and the means to enjoy life generally—all without any 
emphasis being placed on what the individual must do in 
return for all these blessings? The planners of course never 
stress that someone has to produce all these things nor do 
they tell us that, when all is said and done, the men who 
produce these blessings will be none other than ourselves. 
They do not tell the gullible public that people who do not 
work voluntarily will be forced to work. The planners do 
not explain that if they make mistakes, as they certainly 
will, it is the common man who will suffer far more than 
they will. They do not point out that the individual citizen 
will take what he gets rather than that which he may want. 
Neither do the planners tell how they will measure the 
worth of one individual’s labor against that of others. And, 
last but not least, they never stress what will happen to 
the individual citizen who criticizes their programs. They 
never explain that the carrying out of their long-range plans 
necessarily myst not be hampered by such things as organized 
religion, freedom of speech, freedom of the press or freedom 
of assembly. In other words, they do not dare to make 
clear what is actually true, namely, under national planned 
economy — state socialism — the government must control 
every opinion-forming agency — newspaper, radio, movie, 
school and church. Then what becomes of the third leg of 
the tripod of freedom—civil and religious liberty? It is 
undermined and destroyed. We have seen that process at 
work in Germany, Italy and Russia. We want none of it 
in America. 

The same magazine writer to whom I referred a while 
ago also says: “It is the fact that free enterprise under 
capitalism is definitely sunk.” Of course it is sunk if the 
American people do not soon arouse themselves from their 
lethargy and regain something of the spirit of intellectual 
inquiry and patriotism that actuated the men who established 
this republic and gave us the priceless heritage of freedom 
that we enjoy today. What more striking object lesson could 
we have than the piteous state of France at this very hour. 

In the critical period following the fall of the “Popular 
Front” Blum government, and prior to the outbreak of the 
war, former Premiers Daladier and Reynaud made this re- 
port to the French Government: 


“Actually that part of the French population which 
creates wealth, which labors for the future, is continually 
diminishing, while that part which, directly or indirectly, 
lives on the state is constantly growing. . . . There is a 
steady fall in the number of Frenchmen who are ready 
to bear the risks of enterprise and creation. . . . 

“That everyone should work more and that the state 
should spend less—for ourselves we see this as the only 
formula for salvation; it is elementary but it is ines- 
capable... . 

“In every field where activity might be reborn, enter- 
prise has been restricted and discouraged. The creative 
spirit and the willingness to take risks have been weakened. 
This—let us not fear to say it!—is the root of the evil, 
for it adds a sort of moral abdication to the material dif- 
ficulties. . . . 

“The state must do its utmost to restore the doctrine 
of risk and profit as well as that of work and output... . 
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The conclusion of this gloomy survey is that for several 
years our substance has been melting away... .” 


The other day in clearing away the debris of a bomb in 
an English countryside the workmen uncovered a sundial. 
On that sundial was an inscription—a warning to all who 
would defend human freedom: “Traveller, it is later than 
you think!” Can we not learn before it is too late? 

Our citadels of national defense—as we have seen—in- 
volve more than physical armament. Men will fight only 
for principles in which they believe. Principles underlie 
all facts and ultimately determine the whole course of our 
existence. If our Freedom in America is to remain firm and 
secure in the midst of a world gone mad, we must renew 
the faith of our fathers in the minds and hearts of the 
American people. 

In a book by Owen Wister, giving the story of his long 
friendship with Theodore Roosevelt, the author recounts 
the following incident which took place in 1895: 


“*How long do you give the government in Washing- 
ton to last?’ I asked Roosevelt and (Henry Cabot) Lodge 
as we sat lunching. Those two students and writers and 
makers of history, well versed in the causes which have 
led to the downfall of the empires, kingdoms, and repub- 
lics that have had their day and gone into the night, were 
both silent for a moment, then one of them said: ‘About 
fifty years.’ Which of the two set this limit, I do not 
recall; | remember only that the other did not contra- 
dict him.” 


Forty-five of those fateful fifty years have elapsed. What 
do the next five hold? The answer will be found in how 
many real patriots are left among us; how many men who 
are willing, not only to give their lives if need be, but who 
will labor unceasingly and unselfishly with mind and heart 
and tongue to preserve our precious American heritage of 
freedom. 

In common with many of you, I have had the stirring 
privilege of visiting the great temple of Karnak in upper 
Egypt and looking across the Nile at the scattered ruins of 
‘the proud capital city of Thebes, which flourished 3,500 


years ago. I have stood also at the east portal of the 





Aid to the Allies 


THE DECISION IS MOMENTOUS 


Parthenon and gazed down from the Acropolis on the re- 
mains of the theatres, the market places, and the temples 
of ancient Athens. I have sat for hours in the Forum at 
Rome. In all three places I have tried to recreate in my 
mind’s eye the throngs of well-dressed, intelligent business 
and professional men, educators and politicians, who lived 
and moved and had their being among what were then the 
pulsing centers of those great civilizations. As I did so, I 
wondered what they were thinking about in the days when, 
as we know, their governmental and economic systems were 
being slowly but/ surely undermined. Had they realized 
sooner the subtle processes of decay that eventually brought 
disaster, might not their actions have changed the course of 
history? There is no sure answer. But we do know that 
the eminent archaeologist, Sir William Flinders Petrie, who 
studied many dead and buried civilizations, asserts that they 
all ran the same cycle: Despotism bore down on the people 
until they turned on the autocrat and destroyed him and set 
up some form of popular government. ‘They hedged their 
democracy about with various safeguards but finally in every 
case democracy consumed itself through the waste of public 
money until financial collapse and social disintegration en- 
sued. Then to bring order out of chaos, men submitted 
themselves once more to autocratic rule and the cycle began 
again. The German philosopher, Spengler, asserts in some- 
what similar fashion that democracy leads inevitably to lib- 
eralism, socialism and bolshevism. Accustomed as we are to 
overcoming obstacles, do we Americans intend to bow—even 
to the inevitable—without struggling to the limit to pre- 
serve our republican institutions ? 


“God give us men! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready 
hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue 
And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking; 
Tall men, suncrowned, who live above the fog 
In public duty and in private thinking.” 


By JAMES B. CONANT, President of Harvard University 
Delivered over a nation-wide hook-up of the Columbia Broadcasting System on a program under the 
auspices of the William Allen White Committee from Boston, Mass., November 20, 1940 


AM speaking tonight as a private citizen of this re- 

public—a private citizen deeply concerned with the 

present foreign threat to our nation’s future. I am 
one of those who believe that our free way of life can be 
secured only by a defeat of the Axis powers. The opinion 
is growing among qualified judges that such a defeat is 
possible only if American people without reservation will 
pledge the country’s resources to that end. Are we willing 
to go so far? This is the fundamental question which must 
be now debated. 

I know there are many loyal and intelligent citizens of 
the United States who think such a pledge both unnecessary 
and unwise. They think we can prosper as a nation even if 
Hitler and his allies dominate the continents of Europe, 


Africa and Asia—provided that we in turn dominate this 
hemisphere. Such people argue that a stalemate in the Battle 
of Great Britain with a compromise peace would be the 
best possible outcome of the present war. I wish I could 
agree. But those who hold such views, it seems to me, neg- 
lect entirely the time required for an effective rearma- 
ment of this country. More important still these same people, 
in my opinion, fail to understand the true nature of our 
peril. They fail to realize that we today are witnessing 
an event in human history analogous to the sweep of 
Mohammed and his followers thirteen centuries past. The 
inhabitants of Christian countries at that time, if they 
wished to preserve their own culture, their way of life, were 
forced to take up arms and be prepared to fight. In those 
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days many communities became alarmed too late. They did 
not understand the real menace of a fanatical and effective 
military power. Unprepared, they failed to withstand the 
onslaught. For the inhabitants of these conquered nations 
there were then three choices: death, or servitude, or con- 
version to the new religion. Is it different on the conti- 
nent of Europe at this very moment? 

I speak frankly. For at this time, we must all of us 
assess the future as best we can, and attempt neither to 
hide nor to exaggerate our fears. Many experienced ob- 
servers of the recent European tragedy have sounded the 
alarm for the United States. Each one of us, all the citi- 
zens of the country, must decide to what extent we as a 
nation should heed the warnings. We must balance the 
probabilities. We must weigh the consequences of action 
or inaction. And though time is pressing, we must come 
to our decision by the process of free debate. For in a de- 
mocracy no drastic step can be taken with hope of ultimate 
success unless public opinion registers strong approval. 

It seems clear that a large majority of the country is 
determined to give material aid to Great Britain. But we 
must now answer a fundamental question which lies deeper. 


Do we as a free people agree that the Axis powers must be 
defeated? If we answer yes, then the words, “all possible 
aid to the Allies” mean exactly what they say. Then there are 
no reservations in our pledge. It then becomes a matter 
of strategy and strategy only when, if ever, material aid must 
be supplemented by direct naval and military assistance. 
It then becomes purely a matter of strategy whether at 
some later time active belligerency is required. Having 
settled the fundamental issue we must be ready to follow 
the advice of those military experts who have access to all 
relevant information. But until the fundamental question 
has been answered, military experts cannot settle those de- 
tailed problems which now disturb the country. 

The citizens of 1940 are the trustees of the future of these 
United States. We shall be rightly condemned by posterity 
if we needlessly become involved in war and squander life 
and treasure. But we shall be yet more guilty in the eyes 
of our descendants if we fail to preserve our heritage of 
freedom—if we fail because of timidity or lack of far- 
sighted resolution. The decision is momentous. Those who 
feel as I do believe the future of human liberty is at stake. 


The Place of the University in a Modern 
Democracy 


THE GUARDIANS OF ETERNAL VALUES 
By A. A. BERLE, Assistant Secretary of State of the United States 


Delivered at a dinner of the Association of American Universities, Washington, November 15, 1940 


T has been suggested that we discuss tonight the place 
of the university in a modern democracy. The subject 
is sufficiently challenging. Universities were conceived 

and existed before democracy appeared as a world force; 
yet in large measure what we call democracy today is the 
product of universities. These helped to release intellectual 
forces which finally flowered in a great revolution—the 
revolution which established democracy as a world system a 
century and a quarter ago. 

Now there is in progress a counter-revolution, whose 
avowed object is to drive democracy out of existence. In 
historical rhythm, this is precisely what we should expect. 
Rarely has a new force gained ascendancy without having to 
struggle for its very life against the re-formed battalions of 
the ideas which it has displaced. At present the struggle 
takes the form of a world war, carried on by the methods of 
revolution quite as much as by those of military science. We 
are in the midst of a crucial phase of that war. The differ- 
ence between this and most wars lies in the fact that a 
challenge has been thrown, not merely to the force of the re- 
sisting nations, but also to the ideas and intellectual struc- 
ture of those nations. As a result, the conflict is fought not 
only on land and sea and air, but in the mind of every 
thinking man. 

For myself, I can find it in my heart to be profoundly 
thankful for this challenge, despite the world-wide misery 
which is being let loose. It seems to me that, if democracy 
itself, and if the universities which have played so large a 
part in developing it, had not been forced to meet certain 
issues squarely, this system of ours which we love so dearly 
might well have degenerated into a weak and sprawling mass, 
without form or direction, and ultimately without content. 


As matters have transpired, we are one and all required to 
think things through, take a position, bring ourselves into 
agreement with others who feel as we do, and so united, to 
stand and deliver in the hour of a great crisis. 


I 


The thesis here proposed is that universities in the democ- 
racy of today have as their fundamental task the choice 
and the guardianship of eternal and spiritual values. This 
is their primary reason for existence and their ultimate rea- 
son for survival. 

As will presently appear, in developing this thesis I am 
also pleading a cause. For it seems to me that in some 
measure modern universities have allowed their fundamental 
justification to become obscured and have taken refuge in 
considerable degree in the less difficult occupation of creat- 
ing tools, without guide to their use. 

I take it we are agreed that democracy is not a body of 
dogma, but a method of evolution. Its precise objective, in- 
deed, was to remove from any external agency, such as the 
state, the power to prescribe for each or any man the life 
he ought to live. In seeking to offer human beings liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, the plain intent was to evolve 
a means by which each man could, in the widest possible 
measure, choose and follow his own conception of the “good 
life,’ rather than have some leader or dictator, some state 
or feudal lord, some banker or employer, determine what 
his “good life” ought to be and thereupon ram it down his 
throat. The institutions of democracy were designed to per- 
mit the successive and peaceful displacement of any group 
or groups, political, social, or economic, which might attempt 
to attain or use power over the lives of other men. 
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But by reason of this very freedom, democracy of neces- 
sity assumes that there will be a body of agreement on 
spiritual, social, and aesthetic values not imposed from above, 
but based on free choice. These are the values which must 
guide men in a democracy toward a conception of the “good 
life.” They have in their hands the political tools which 
adapt the mechanism of the state toward making their con- 
ceptions possible of attainment; but to them is left respon- 
sibility for finding and choosing these basic principles. 

Unless we are to assume that every individual is born with 
all the wisdom of civilization inside his head—a manifest 
absurdity—it is sufficiently plain that the democratic doc- 
trine builds heavily indeed upon the work of the artists, 
the writers, the schools, and most of all, upon universities 
and their cousins in spiritual responsibility, the churches, to 
maintain that constant flow of education, moral as well as 
secular, which enables men to choose their values, find their 
way of life, and develop sentient, gracious, and productive 
existence. 

To us, trained in this school of thought, the claims of 
the counter-revolution seem merely ridiculous. When one 
world power talks of a “new order,” we remember that we 
have here a new order as rapidly as men can develop and 
digest new ideas. When another speaks of “youthful and 
virile national organization,” we remember that in the evo- 
lution of democracy we have a world which is perpetually 
young. Only when the effectiveness of some of our institu- 
tions is called into question do we have to reconsider our 
premises; and that is entirely healthy, since we should al- 
ways be reexamining the functioning of our life. 

At the moment, the question is raised whether or not our 
democratic institutions provide a sufficiently commanding 
choice of value to maintain the dynamic quality which has 
made democracy successful. 


I] 


The fundamental challenge to American universities to- 
day is whether they make a maximum contribution toward 
integrating the thought and the taste, the emotions and the 
will, of men in a democracy to work toward a constantly 
higher end. This is no idle question. Democracy itself, and 
its continued existence, must stand or fall by the cohesive 
strength created by this integration. 

The area of thought and knowledge with which modern 
universities are concerned can be roughly divided into two 
great classes. 

There is a body of thought and of knowledge which acts 
as a director of desire; which tends to guide men in the 
choice of values on which they will build their lives. Prop- 
erly speaking, this is philosophy in its great sense. It is the 
spiritual, if not the historical, reason why the true scholar 
in any field was given the degree of Doctor of Philosophy— 
a teacher of the love of wisdom. 

The second great classification consists in knowledge and 
thought which is fundamentally auxiliary to life, but is 
neutral in character. This field includes the tools for civil- 
ized existence, but it offers little or no guide toward the use 
which may be made of them. Thus a physicist may work 
out a new principle for the release of energy and may thereby 
vastly increase the powers of men. The question as to how 
the new tool will be used—whether for good or for evil— 
remains wholly unsolved. Most of the strictly analytic 
studies, such as economics, in and of themselves can merely 
record the effects of human desire made concrete through 
existing and potential economic mechanisms. Whenever in 
either of these fields there is a directive toward what is 
assumed to be good or evil, that directive comes from a con- 
cealed premise—a premise based on value, derived from less 





technical, philosophical speculations which do concern them- 
selves with the better and the worse, the good and the evil. 


III 


We have, then, these two great fields of intellectual en- 
deavor: The one which seeks to discriminate between values 
and guide men toward the greater; the other, a neutral 
field which creates new tools and leaves to others the task 
of directing their use. 

I cannot escape the conclusion that American universities 
have taken an undue refuge in this second, or neutral field, 
when they ought to have maintained their primal leadership 
in the first, or positive field. 

I use the word “refuge” advisedly. The choice of values, 
the discrimination between good and evil, is always hard. 
Frequently it is under bitter attack; for no one yet under- 
took to establish standards or values in life without finding 
himself in conflict with some self-interested group which be- 
lieved itself threatened. In fact, in a perpetually evolving 
democracy, which healthily includes progressive improve- 
ment in social morals, every advance in ideas almost by hy- 
pothesis threatens a group of interests built around older 
conceptions. In consequence, one who seeks the good life 
is in a perpetual and unavoidable struggle. It is infinitely 
easier to flee to neutral ground and to abandon the more 
difficult task. A chemist in a laboratory, a mathematician 
with his equations and formulae, a scientific historian merely 
interested in giving an exact picture of the past situation, 
can retire to an ivory tower. He can avoid conflicts which 
at best are intellectually and morally difficult and at worst 
are actually dangerous to his career. 

The flight to neutrality has, of course, been rationalized by 
the academic world, and this rationalization has a measure 
of truth in it, as rationalizations usually do. It is said that 
a scholar who begins with preconceptions spoils that perfect 
detachment which alone makes possible a just determina- 
tion of fact in his chosen field. To some degree the great 
foundations which have subsidized research by universities 
and scholars have aided and abetted this dogma. In my earlier 
university years, a grant for research purposes was com- 
monly accompanied by the caution that a scholar’s business 
was to determine “facts,” leaving others to draw conclu- 
sions. Further, in stating his facts he was to be careful 
not to give them a slant either one way or the other which 
might tend to bias the reader in making up his own mind. 
What criteria the reader was expected to use appeared not 
to concern anyone. Scholarly work accordingly was thus 
definitely steered in the direction of creating bodies of knowl- 
edge which were, really, sterilized: The more sterile the 
work, the more perfect the scholarship. 

It is, of course, true that the search for fact is aided by 
absence of preconception. But no one save a mental eunuch 
can accumulate a body of facts without speculating a little as 
to their interpretation and significance. I have no quarrel 
with the early attempt to sterilize the fact-finding process, 
since it was a normal and natural and perhaps a healthy re- 
action from an earlier phase in which facts were assembled 
only to prove a preexisting thesis. But I cannot help wish- 
ing that the advice which used to be given to the younger 
men had been enlarged upon. They should have been told 
that it was their duty to seek, find, and face facts and state 
them with scrupulous fairness; but that, having done so, they 
were bound to consider them, interpret them, and in the 
interpretation lay out their philosophical premises so that the 
work done might contribute to that choice of values which 
is, I suppose, the principal distinguishing mark between men 
and animals. 
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Actually, in the field of physical, mechanical, and scientific 
research, the results have been so coldly neutral that a world 
has seized and used the best product of the best scientific 
minds—and has therewith succeeded in creating, overseas 
at least, the closest replica of hell which perhaps this planet 
has yet experienced. No wonder that a European generation 
has cried out against the “sterile intellectuals,” the men 
whose thought contributed everything to power, and nothing 
to choice of values or use in building life. 

We have turned loose knowledge on an unprecedented 
scale. We have not comparably developed that moral control 
of the use of the knowledge which alone can make it con- 
structive. In result, the world at this moment is not look- 
ing for another great scientist. It is looking, instead, for a 
great saint. 


IV 


It is perhaps allowable here to digress and pay a little 
attention to another academic dogma, not without its justi- 
fication, but which has been pressed to an undue extreme. 
This is the classic theory that every honest scholar has a 
right to his own opinion and to his own conclusions. 

This right to my mind is of the essence of academic free- 
dom, and it must be cherished by every university in a de- 
mocracy as the very foundation on which its free existence is 
based. 

But, while I personally would die to maintain that right, 
I should go almost equally far in asserting the counter- 
proposition: All opinions are not of equal value—and they 
must be evaluated. 

It seems to me that an honest scholar may, quite honorably, 
come to the conclusion that men are biological animals and 
that the proper construction of society is accordingly on the 
basis of a purely animal life. It is possible for a student of 
jurisprudence to come to the conclusion that honesty is 
merely a conventional fiction designed to safeguard property 
interests and to conclude that it would be perfectly possible 
to reorganize society in a fashion which would honor the 
skilful thief quite as much as it honored the productive 
toiler. In the evolution of thought which is the strength of 
democracy, there is a real utility in having men who con- 
tinuously challenge and reexamine the premises on which we 
run things. Out of this welter of different but honest 
opinions, we do arrive at advances in our thought and in 
our organization. But precisely because we do permit this 
freedom to reach and hold opinions, we are subject to a 
higher obligation of discriminating between these opinions— 
what they do, what they mean, what effect they have on 
men, the results with which other men may have to cope. 


V 


And so my plea tonight is that the universities reemphasize 
that part of their work which is dedicated to seeking and 
maintaining eternal values. 

In older times this entered into the thinking of every 
university president and of every faculty. Those were not 
the days when one sought additional money to bring a par- 
ticularly noted scientist to serve on a faculty in order to 
advertise the intellectual wares which the university had to 
offer. Those were the days in which men were valued 
for their personalities, and for two older qualities not often 
heard of today: The quality of goodness and the quality 
of faith. 

I think our fathers knew something in this field which 
we have forgotten. I think they knew that all truth in any 
field involves of necessity an act of faith. Particularly in 
the higher field they considered this act of faith essential. 

They were not afraid to use the word “sin,” in the 
glorious sense of that abused phrase. Sin was then defined 
as the choice of a lower course (even though it might be good 
in itself) when a higher course was available; the acceptance 
of a lower value when higher values could be expressed. In 
large measure the great days of our greatest universities were 
due as much to this quality in their teachers as to the scientific 
and scholarly attainments of these men. William James was 
great as a pioneer in psychology, but he was even greater as 
William James; and his line has gone out to the end of the 
earth because of those qualities in him. It is the tragedy 
of today that many teachers have a lingering and not always 
suppressed ambition to be great politicians, at precisely the 
moment when most first-rate politicians sincerely and pas- 
sionately wish that they were great teachers. It is a con- 
tradiction in the times that now, when the greatest body 
of knowledge is available, the greatest affairs have to be 
determined on instinct, which is, analyzed, an affirmation 
of unexpressed faith. The practically universal yearning for 
a way of life which gives spiritual release will never be 
satisfied by a formula for utilizing atomic energy. 

I am very clear that our fathers knew this. In their think- 
ing, the great and coldly splendid fields of neutral knowledge 
were always subordinate. The controlling conceptions had 
to do with. values—values which they believed to be uni- 
versal and which by faith they considered eternal. These 
values they tested, as well as they could, and their human 
results; by what happened to men who followed them, to 
communities which expressed them, to nations which guarded 
them, and to international systems which gave them place. 

The perpetuation of these great values is the proper work 
of universities in a democracy. 


Burma Road and Its Significance to the World 


CHINA’S LIFE LINE 


By KING-CHAU MUI, Chinese Consul-General at Honolulu 
Delivered over the radio from Hilo, Hawaii, November 28, 1940 


NYONE who has made any study of China at all has 
heard of the Great Wall, or as the Chinese call it, 
the ten thousand li wall, that winds over moun- 

tains and plains and valleys in north China. Far less known 
is the Burma road that cuts its way across high mountain 
slopes and over deep gorges in southwest China. Yet as an 
engineering feat among the Chinese the building of the 
Burma road is second only to the construction of the Great 
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Wall which has always been considered as one of the wonders 
of the world. 

But for the action of Great Britain in closing the road to 
traffic on July 18 as the result of Japanese pressure and 
then in reopening it three months later following Japan’s 
alignment with the axis powers, even less would be known 
about this communication line. These events together with 
Japanese attempts to bomb it in order to stop the flow of 
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supplies into China, have brought it to the attention of the 
world. For the next 15 minutes, over the facilities of this 
station, I shall endeavour to tell you something about the 
Burma road which has become known as China’s life line 
in the war against Japanese aggression. 

Both the Great Wall and the Burma road are national 
defense measures. Both are constructed by enormous man 
power, fashioned with crude tools without the aid of modern 
machinery. But here the comparison ends. The differences, 
in fact, are greater than the points of similarities. The 
(Great Wall is symbolic of the spirit of ancient China. The 
Burma road is symbolic of modern China. And the spirit 
that prompted the rulers of the past to put up the ten 
thousand li wall is vastly different from the spirit that has 
impelled our present leaders to build the Burma highway. 

The Great Wall was intended to safeguard the country 
against foreign invasion, to prevent potential enemies from 
crossing the frontier into Chinese territory. Behind it was 
a spirit of self complacency and defeatism. That it failed 
to serve its purpose was shown by the fact that several times 
in history invaders have swarmed over this immense defense 
works to conquer the country and hold it in subjection for 
a time. The latest example of the failure of such defense 
strategy is afforded by France with its supposedly impreg- 
nable Maginot line. 

If defeatism had dominated the mind of the rulers of 
present day China, we would not be talking about the Burma 
road now. If China had depended merely on a defense wall, 
if it had isolated itself from the rest of the world, it may be 
already on the road to ruin. But fortunately it had not 
made that error. 

It has maintained its contact with the outside. It has 
always believed that it will get assistance from the peoples 
and nations which believe in right and justice and fair play. 
It is confident that these peoples and these nations will co- 
operate to save the world from falling into the clutches of 
aggressors and dictators. When Japan’s armies occupied 
China’s seaports and when its navy blockaded our coast, the 
Chinese turned to the west and hewed back door routes to 
maintain its communication abroad. In the building of the 
Burma highway is seen the indomitable will of the Chinese 
to preserve their independence. In it is symbolized a spirit 
of hope, confidence, enterprise and courage. 

The building, or rather, the rebuilding of the Burma road 
was started in December 1937 and in eight months the high- 
way which runs 715 miles from Kunming westward and 
southwestward to Lashio to join the Rangoon-Mandalay- 
Lashio railway in Burma was opened to traffic. It also con- 
nects with a highway that parallels the Burma railroad to 
the sea. 

The road is really not new. It follows the Old Tribute or 
Ambassadors’ Road because before Chinese seaports were 
opened to the west it was over this trail that Chinese envoys 
made their way to southern Asia and representatives of 
Burmese principalities bore their tribute to the emperors in 
China. Records have it that the famous Venetian traveler 
Marco Polo made use of this road in his missions from 
Yunnan to Burma on behalf of the Mongol emperor Kublai 
Khan. In effect, then, what is generally the Back Door of 
China today was the Front Door of China yesterday. 

What the Chinese have done was to convert into a highway 
traversable by motor trucks this tortuous trial that winds 
dizzily across sharp gorges and deep valleys and on the side 
of precipitous ridges that at places are 8,000 feet above sea 
level. This task was achieved without the assistance of a 
single piece of modern machinery, under the supervision, 
incidentally, of Chinese engineers who had received their 


training in American universities. Part of the work in- 
cluded the construction of almost 300 bridges and nearly 
2,000 culverts. 

Hundreds of thousands of people have contributed their 
labour in the construction of the highway. They were mostly 
the inhabitants of the areas through which the road tra- 
verses. To the government’s call for workers these people 
have responded in a manner that was most gratifying. Most 
of them brought their families with them. They brought 
whatever crude tools they possessed. Although they worked 
long hours with practically no pay, they did not complain. 
Everything was done in the spirit that in a time like this 
civilians as well as soldiers should do their share in defense 
of the country. 

It is because of this spirit of sacrifice of the people and 
their refusal to submit to Japanese domination that such a 
stupendous project was accomplished in so short a time. For 
almost two years, except for the three months period during 
which the road was closed, trucks have rumbled along the 
road bringing into free China the supplies needed to carry 
on the fight—munitions, gasoline, medical supplies, machine 
and airplane parts. Outbound trucks have carried back 
tung oil, tungsten, tin, antimony, tea, silk, bristles and hide 
to pay for these supplies. 

The primary importance of the Burma road, of course, is 
military. China’s coast has been blockaded by the Japanese 
fleet although not so completely as to make it impossible to 
trickle in at different points. With the capitulation of France 
to the Japanese in Indo-China, the railway linking Haiphong 
and Kunming is no longer available for Chinese use. This 
leaves the Burma road the country’s principal line of com- 
munication with the outside world. China has another 
route that leads 2,000 miles from Sian westward into 
Russian territory, but traffic over this line is far more ex- 
pensive and difficult. This is indicated by the fact that the 
bulk of Russian supplies reaching China has been by sea via 
Rangoon. 

Because of the importance of the Burma road to China, 
Rangoon has enjoyed a prosperity it has never had before. 
Supplies for China carried by ships of many nations are 
landed at this Burmese city. The American President and 
Isthmian lines now make the city a regular port of call. 

While the Burma road is vital to China during this period 
of emergency, there is no reason to believe that it will lose 
its importance after the war is over. On the contrary, there 
is every reason to believe that it will assume greater signifi- 
cance as an avenue of commerce between China’s interior and 
the world. 

During the last few years China has combined with its 
policy of resistance against Japanese invasion, a program of 
reconstruction of the interior. In the past it has made the 
mistake of concentrating its industry and wealth along the 
coast. It does not intend to make that mistake again. After 
the start of hostilities many factories in cities along the sea- 
board were lifted up bodily and transplanted in remote 
points in the west. About 30,000,000 people, many of whom 
are factory workers, have moved inland to make new homes 
in a region already populated by 150,000,000 people and 
richly endowed with natural resources. A great deal of 
capital has already been attracted to new industries rising 
up amidst surroundings that probably had remained un- 
changed for a thousand years. Most of the universities and 
colleges that have made such cities as Peiping, Shanghai and 
Nanking centers of culture now hold their classes in such 
far off places as Kunming and Chengtu. 

The interior is being transformed, although only the be- 
ginnings of industry are being made. It is different from 
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what it was only a few years ago and a few years hence it 
will be vastly different from what it is today. We may see 
in China during the 20th century a phenomenon like that 
in the United States during the 19th century—the claiming 
of the west. We can expect that in the future the Burma 
route will carry much of the trade between China’s western 
provinces and the world. The Chinese foresee this, so they 
are planning to build a railroad to connect with the Rangoon- 
Mandalay-Lashio Ine. 

At present, however, the importance of the Burma road 
is more military and political rather than commercial. It is 
the most important channel over which supplies to China 
can be routed. Over this highway must come the materials 
that China needs in its fight for freedom. Over this high- 
way must come the aid that Great Britain and the United 
States can give to enable China to keep the Japanese military 
machine immobilized so that it can not move against more 
vital British and American interests. Over this highway 
must come the help that China must have to break Japan 
and thus contribute to the defeat of the axis powers. 

China needs all the help it can get from the democratic 
powers and it is to the interest to these powers to give China 
this help. The war that is raging in the Far East is 
inseparably bound up with the war that has ravaged Europe. 
This fact is recognized by men with a deep knowledge of 
international affairs. It is recognized by President Roosevelt 
who has pledged himself to render aid to the last remaining 
countries making a stand against the forces of aggression. It 
is recognized by Admiral Harry E. Yarnell, former com- 


mander of the American Asiatic fleet, who has pointed out 
that China’s fight is also America’s fight. It is recognized by 
the editor of the Nation magazine who writes that “an 
unconquered China is more important than battleships to our 
Pacific defense.” It is recognized by secretary of navy, Frank 
Knox, who has promised American aid to China. 

It is only by making heavy sacrifices and overcoming tre- 
mendous obstacles that the Chinese have made possible this 
back door route. They can not afford to see it closed. In the 
same spirit they have made this highway, they will strive 
to keep traffic flowing. I am sure they will succeed in spite 
of severe rains and unexpected landslides, in spite of bomb- 
ing by Japanese planes, in spite of attempts of the Japanese 
to incite the Burmese natives to sedition against the British 
and sabotage against the Chinese. 

Damages to the road done by nature or by the Japanese are 
being repaired quickly by a people with a will for freedom. 
The Japanese have persistently bombed the highway since 
it was opened to traffic on October 18 and their attempts 
have not been very successful. Vital points like bridges are 
not easy to hit because of the rugged terrain of the country 
with its high peaks and protective clouds and cliffs. But 
even the destruction of bridges can only interrupt, but can 
not stop, the flow of traffic over the road. 

The Burma road is more than a great engineering feat. 
It is more than a possible avenue of profitable commerce in 
the future. Today it is China’s last link with democracy. 
The Chinese are determined that it shall not be broken and 
with American help, it will not be broken. 


The American People Want Peace 


THEY DO NOT WANT WAR WITH JAPAN 


By RUSH D. HOLT, U. S. Senator from West Virginia 
Over the National Broadcasting Network, October 17, 1940 


F you have a son of military age, you had better secure 

an atlas to find out where Malacca, Kedag, Panang, 

Johore or Rangoon are located. It is very likely that 
your son will be sent to any of those places if our present 
war-like policy in the Far East is continued. 

The secrecy by which the parallel action of the United 
States and Great Britain has been continued would shock 
anyone who believed in “open covenants openly arrived at.” 
You are just ordinary people. You are not supposed to know 
about foreign relations. You are supposed to die or give your 
son to die if the directors of foreign affairs think it is best. 
They are educating you for war. It is bad to be fooled but 
it is worse to be fooled after being warned as to how you 
will be tricked. 

In a book on propaganda for use in military circles of 
England, not printed for its reading in the United States, 
Sidney Rogerson states how we are to be involved in the 
war long before the war began. He tells of Japanese feeling 
and says—and I quote: 

“Japan’s distinction is that she is unpopular. She is a 
commercial danger and therefore the more easily from a 
propaganda viewpoint saddled with atrocities.” 

But as to our actual involvement in the war, how is the 
United States to be involved? Let me quote: 

“To persuade the United States to take our part will be 
much more difficult. . It will need a definite threat to 
America, a threat, moreover, which will have to be brought 


home by propaganda to every citizen before the republic will 
again take arms in an external propaganda.” Get that— 
propaganda. 

But now, as to Japan, Rogerson states, “this position 
(speaking of our involvement in war) will naturally be con- 
siderably eased if Japan were involved and this might and 
probably would bring America in without further ado.” 

The plan has been set. Now, to get us ready, there was 
to be a process of education to make us forget, to make us 
get hysterical from fear of invasion. Raymond Moley, well 
known for his close position with the President while he 
was serving in the Department of State, noted in his book 
that as early as March, 1938, there had been a conference 
called at the White House in which an “educational” pro- 
gram was to get under way to “educate” the people for a 
more active or as he states “a stronger foreign policy.” Re- 
member, this was in March, 1938, a year and a half before 
the German forces moved into Poland, long before the inva- 
sion of Belgium, Holland or Norway. Was that information 
brought to you as a reader of the newspaper or a listener on 
the radio? No. It was to be done secretly. 

The Lothian founded Round Table, published in London, 
knew about it and stated in the magazine that the Presi- 
dent was to “conduct an educational campaign.” For what? 
It says: “Against the philosophy of staying at home and stay- 
ing out of trouble.” It states that this policy has the support 
of the newly appointed Secretary of War, Henry Stimson, 
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of Norman Davis, now Director of the Red Cross and 
tormer Ambassador at Large, many of the most important 
newspapers and various eminent students. What did these 
individuals want to do? Again referring to the article, it 
answers the question: “They want to make the world safe 
for democracy again. They are in about the 1915-1916 
American mental state.” Most of my listeners remember 
the 1915-1916 mental state. They remember the slogan 
of the last invitation to participate in Europe’s wars to 
“make the world safe for democracy.”” Some have forgotten 
that. However, others remember the lesson taught. Thou- 
sands of the finest young men of America lie buried in France 
tonight. ‘hey died for that ideal but we know what hap- 
pened at the ‘l'reaty of Versailles. It is too late to bring 
back to life those who died for a cause which the diplomats 
knew was not the reason for the war but which they knew to 
be a way to stir up sentiment for our involvement. 

What does the March, 1938, issue of the London maga- 
zine say as to Japan? Let me quote—it speaks of how 
“disquieting: it would be if the people knew what was going 
on behind the scene—and that it was “private” information. 
It says talks had been already underway about a “long range 
blockade of Japan.” Remember, this was more than two and 
one-half years ago. It further gives us some interesting in- 
formation as to why Captain Ingersoll of our Navy Depart- 
ment was then in London. We had been given another 
story but the article states: 

“When the general public comes to know of these goings- 
on, opinion may well take fright.” 

The article refers to the real reason for Captain Ingersoll’s 
visit to be “the possibility and ways and means of naval co- 
operation in the Far East.” 

You can see that these events in the Far East did not 
come upon us since Japan signed an agreement with Ger- 
many and Italy as the administration propagandists try to 
make you believe. We were having secret understandings 
with a country to oppose Japan long before the Rome-Berlin- 
Tokyo Axis Agreement was signed. The real story will 
come out but it may be after the American soldiers and 
sailors are killed. 

Two years before the beginning of the German invasion, 
this magazine, founded by the present British Ambassador 
to the United States, took great joy to advise its English 
readers that “the United States is part way along the road 
to 1917.” Part way along the road to war! Part way along 
to the death of thousands and probably hundreds of thous- 
ands of our young men—your sons and your brothers! And 
yet, you were not told those things. We were told they 
hated war—yet, the record pointed to the planning for war. 

The educational campaign continued. Isn’t it ironic to 
talk about educating a people for war? We think of educa- 
tion as something constructive, something beneficial, and 
then to have secret meetings to develop an educational cam- 
paign for involvement! I wish I had time to tell you about 
the present war profits and how these individuals making 
“blood money” are active in the cause. 

By the spring of 1939, long before declaration of war in 
the present terrible European slaughter, the English maga- 
zine states and | quote: 

“Far indeed, by degrees that have sometimes gone unper- 
ceived’”’—may | hesitate there and repeat, “by degrees that 
have sometimes gone unperceived’’—and the article continues, 
“has the administration led the American people actively into 
the world crisis.” 

They were telling the people of their peaceful intentions 
and how they hated war. 


‘They were watching public opinion in the United States. 
The article stated that the people of our country were six 
to one against sending American troops abroad but may I 
quote their reaction to this view, “Here, perhaps, public 
opinion does not realize the consequence of its own un- 
neutrality and gives way to wishful thinking.’’ 

When war broke out in September, 1939, this same pub- 
lication, very close to the foreign office in London, stated: 

“How, when or whether the United States would actually 
be drawn into the conflict, is naturally, a question that can- 
not be answered but if one is estimating the possibilities, they 
are that the history of 1914-1917 would be foreshortened 
and repeated.” 

What does the history of 1914-1917 mean? Ask any 
mother who lost her son on the battlefields of France. Ask 
some crippled veteran who had his arms and legs torn off 
in Flanders. Go to the veterans’ hospitals and see the shell 
shocked and gassed soldiers and you will recall the history 
of that period, the period which they note will be ‘“‘fore- 
shortened and repeated.” 

They continue to talk of peace and their speeches call for 
“hating war.” Yes, solemn assurances of peace have been 
given the people only hours after private conversations have 
been about entrance in the war. In some circles in official 
Washington, the actual date of our going in the war is being 
used. 

More than a year and a half ago, it was stated in London 
and I| quote: 

“The fleet (speaking of the American fleet) is tailored 
for long range work. It is already based at Pearl Harbor, 
almost in mid-Pacific. And there is Singapore to be remem- 
bered. ‘There is little doubt that part of the (American) 
fleet would move to Singapore in the event of a Far Eastern 
threat, and might even go there if Japan made any overt 
action against the Dutch or. British possessions in Malaya.” 

How true that points to what we are planning to do? 
But did you know it? How and when did the officials of 
England get that information? Should not you—the men 
who have to die—have a right to know these things? Shall 
you be called upon to die for “dear old Dong Dang,” 
Sumatra, Rangoon or the Dutch East Indies? 

What are the reasons they give for our involvement ? 

We are told Japan is an aggressor. But when did we 
become the “policeman of the world?” By what authority 
were we given the special privilege to pass upon the actions 
of other nations? They may not like our lynchings and our 
past activities in Nicaragua and Haiti but we are to protect 
the English Empire in Asia. And I ask, where did England 
get her territory in Asia? Was it by aggression? The 
Burma Road, as you probably know, was opened today. War 
profits will increase as a result. How was Burma acquired 
by Great Britain? Have you forgotten the three wars of 
England in the 19th century over Burma? ‘The English 
people did not originate in Burma or Singapore. How did 
they get there? Oh—but they say, England has reformed. 
She is now purified. We recall the stories of her purification 
preceding our entrance in the last World War when we 
were asked “to make the world safe for democracy.” We 
were told to forget the Boer Wars, to forget the atrocities 
in Ireland, to forget the incidents of India. Again—we are 
supposed to forget. They say this is another war for civiliza- 
tion and democracy. My mind goes to the great fight made 
by India for her freedom and how the democracy of England 
is used in India. Yes, I have been told of the stories of the 
head hunters in Borneo, an English possession in this ter- 
ritory. I am sure they are interested in our fighting for their 
democracy. They then say that the Chinese are being mis- 
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treated. But my mind recalls the well known opium wars 
of China in which this terrible drug habit was saddled on 
China. Was it done by Japan? No, it was done by Great 
Britain. We are told we must protect our trade. This may 
interest you to know that our exports to Asia, excluding 
Japan, are approximately three hundred and thirty million 
dollars for an entire year. That amount alone would not 
begin to pay the cost of a few weeks’ war. Shall your son 
be killed for the tin and rubber of the Dutch East Indies? 
Shall your brother be shot to protect the oil business in 
China? Shall your husband be shell shocked to protect the 
Malay Peninsula? They say Japan has violated her treaties. 
What country is known as Perfidious Albion? Not Japan. 

I believe every possible defense should be made against 


our possible attack from any source. Let us have the world’s 
best air force, over American land; the world’s best navy, in 
American waters; the world’s best army, on American land. 
But, do not send any American soldiers or sailors to protect 
the English Empire in Asia or require them to die for Singa- 
pore, Burma or Indo-China, because some governmental 
official may have secretly agreed to parallel action. 

The great danger in America today is that the President 
through the handling of foreign affairs can enter into secret 
alliances or promote acts of undeclared war that would 
involve America. This means war whether declared by 
Congress or not. We must watch these actions if we are to 
remain at peace and the American people want peace. They 
do not want war with Japan. 


The Military and the Moral Initiative 


MASTERS OF OUR OWN FATE 
By HENRY M. WRISTON, President of Brown University 
Delivered at the National Interfraternity Conference Dinner, New York City, New York, November 29, 1940 


ference. On the occasion of my appearance here some 

years ago I urged that fraternities should not be satis- 
fied with a defensive attitude, but should seize the initiative 
in order to be the masters of their fate. 

Tonight my theme is the same. For I am to recognize on 
your behalf two men who have always taken the aggressive 
line in fraternity life—and have rendered service thereby. 
In conferring these medals I do not choose merely to make 
laudatory remarks about the recipients. Instead I must urge 
that the example they have set in the fraternity world needs 
the emulation of us all in the present world crisis. 

My thesis, this evening is’ that a positive idea can never 
be beaten by a negative one, even if the positive idea is weak 
and the negative one is potentially stronger. The world is 
now suffering because the democracies yielded the initiative 
to the dictatorships. They took defensive positions and, 
operating under a philosophy symbolized in the military 
sphere by Liddell Hart, applied the doctrine of limited 
liability not only to military operations but also to political 
strategy. 

The false sense of security which persisted while the mili- 
tary initiative was abandoned and the Allies rested behind 
the Maginot line has now been shown to have been folly. 
However, the military mistake was preceded by an identical, 
but even more serious, error in moral and political strategy. 
It consisted in a like abandonment of initiative to the totali- 
tarians. It is now being followed in Europe and in America 
by an error of similar character and dimensions in still 
another field—the abandonment of the peace strategy to the 
totalitarians. 

The Versailles Treaty was not a good treaty; but it was 
probably as good a treaty as is likely to be made at the close 
of a long, bitter, and exhausting war by statesmen whose 
first preoccupation is certain to be continuance in office. 
Though it was not a good treaty, it was nonetheless a better 
treaty than it is now given credit for having been. 

Through the years the treaty became progressively less 
viable. Its evolution in action was degenerative, partly 
because of the negative philosophy and action of the United 
States. The failure of the United States to participate in the 
tri-partite treaty of guarantee destroyed one of the presup- 
positions of the Versailles Treaty. The failure of the United 
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States to participate in the reparations commission (though 
it had twice later to intervene “unofficially” with the Dawes 
Commission and the Young Commission) impaired its value 
as an instrument of flexible peace. The failure of the United 
States to participate in the World Court deprived the treaty 
of a third of its potentialities for peaceful change. The 
failure of the United States, which had launched the League 
of Nations, to take a positive attitude toward it contributed 
to its ineffectiveness as an agency for peaceful political 
re-orientation. 

Instead of developing into an instrument of positive action, 
which it might have done, by this negative policy the treaty 
became a kind of Maginot line, strongly defended toward 
the front but open to a flanking movement which made its 
defenses useless. The way for a German flanking movement 
was prepared by many in Britain and many more in America 
whose destructive criticisms of the treaty were not balanced 
by positive alternative proposals. The criticisms by which the 
moral position of the treaty was destroyed were the same in 
the three countries—but with this difference: the Germans 
had a positive substitute for the treaty, whereas the United 
States and Britain paved the way for that substitute by par- 
ticipating in the moral abandonment of what already existed 
without offering any substitute of their own. We partici- 
pated, that is to say, only in the work of destruction. The 
unworthy positive idea of the totalitarians—reform of the 
treaty by force—prevailed over a negative attitude. The 
available positive ideal of a flexible peace, inherent in the 
treaty as drafted, was lost because of failure to retain the 
political and moral initiative. 

When the moral position of the treaty had been destroyed, 
the Maginot line of peace was turned and mobile forces of 
political intelligence were not available for effective resis- 
tance to the German program. Once the moral initiative 
with regard to the structure of peace was conceded, the over- 
throw of peace was only a matter of time. 

In the same way the moral initiative has been abandoned 
to the totalitarians in discussions of democracy. The “fail- 
ure” of democracy, at least its failures, have been scarcely 
less the theme of public figures in France, Britain, and 
America than in the totalitarian countries. We have had 
over ten years of emphasis upon the pathology of democracy 
with some evidence of consequent hypochondria. The “fail- 
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ure” of democracy to provide security, the “failure” of 
democracy to solve the unemployment problem, the “failure” 
of democracy to redistribute wealth, ‘failure’ in a hundred 
other ways has been exploited by Americans and British as 
much as by Germans. One recent British author, much 
admired in America, in writing on the strategy of peace 
makes the flat statement, “the character of our political insti- 
tutions contradicts the possibilities of our economic achieve- 
ment.” That statement is characteristic of the defeatist point 
of view, which goes a long way toward admitting the stric- 
tures of the totalitarians. The criticisms of the last decade 
have been so completely negative that when the physical 
assault upon democracy was made, whole areas of the ideal 
were already in process of abandonment to the aggressors; 
they had already been conceded, and needlessly conceded. 

The critics of democracy have proceeded on the fallacious 
assumption that specific failures were due to inherent weak- 
nesses of the democratic process, rather than ineffective 
instrumentalities and leadership. ‘They have measured the 
achievements of democracy against Utopian perfection instead 
of by standards applicable to a real world. Instead of taking 
the initiative and driving home the weaknesses of totalitar- 
ianism and exploiting the positive aspects of democracy, 
the “defenders” of democracy have admitted its weaknesses 
and confined themselves to defensive gestures against the 
totalitarians. Statesmanship, which had become defensive 
ihout democracy, attempted to intrench it behind the moral 
equivalent of the Maginot line, then watched helplessly while 
that line was outflanked. 

In the same manner the initiative has been conceded to 
the totalitarians in discussions about capitalism. Capitalism 
has not been discussed from a positive point of view during 
the last decade by statesmen anywhere in the world. It has 
not been aggressive in its assaults upon the theory of exchange 
control, upon the theory of barter, upon the theory of state 
socialism. The initiative has been left to Russia, to Italy, and 
to Germany, and their assaults upon the pluto-democracies, 
their sneers at alleged outworn aspects of capitalism have 
heen merely the echoes of negative domestic criticisms in the 
nations where capitalism has thus far survived. Even there 
its ultimate modification out of all recognition is really con- 
ceded, not only without a struggle, but virtually without 
effective argument. 

Characteristic of this defeatiest point of view is the British 
writer previously quoted. He speaks of “the central contra- 
diction within itself between capitalism and democracy.” 
‘Their relationship is satisfactory in periods of economic 
expansion; it becomes difficult in periods of economic con- 
traction.” That is typical of the luminous and arrogant 
simplicity with which the alleged breakdown of democracy 
and capitalism is described. It says in elaborate words that 
trouble is trouble—and unpleasant. However, one can read 
his whole argument through without encountering any hint 
that Russian communism has been anything other than a glad, 
sweet economic song—except as its capitalist neighbors have 
abused it! 

His is the kind of mind which shuts itself resolutely to 
any manifestation of privilege except that of wealth. The 
whole Hitlerian arrangement of pluto-democracy is tacitly 
accepted. Denouncing, as do most of us, the special privileges 
that have often come with money, he closes his eyes to the 
special privileges that come with political power in a com- 
munist bureaucracy. Denouncing, as all of us would, the 
economic authority of any little group of capitalists over the 
welfare of masses of men, he resolutely closes his eyes to the 
power of life and death over the masses exercised by the dic- 
tator had of the totalitarian communist state. He blandly 
insists that democracy, to be effective in the current crisis, 


must “take large steps toward the transformation of the 
capitalist basis of its economic foundation to a socialist basis.” 
This widely acclaimed book describing where we are to go 
from here toward peace surrenders one whole area to the 
totalitarians without firing an intellectual shot. 

Despite the suave phrases of such apologists, socialist or 
communist totalitarianism makes democracy impossible. 
Bureaucracy never submits even to phantom elections; 
bureaucracy never takes on the mortal release of death which 
even the dictator can never escape. Bureaucracy, which is 
the essential instrument of totalitarianism in its socialist, 
communist, or any other form, is the least responsive of all 
forces to the popular will. 

The same author, who is characteristic of many more, 
closes his eyes resolutely to the development of dictatorship 
in Russia and has relatively mild words of condemnation for 
the manner in which Stalin has played the game of power 
politics. He assumes a fundamental difference in orientation 
between dictatorship in Moscow and dictatorship in Berlin 
and Rome. He assigns to the dictatorships of Hitler and 
Mussolini the characteristics of an outlaw, but to the dic- 
tatorship of Stalin the implementation of the dynamic of the 
masses. As he describes, step by step, the terror and tyranny 
by which the Nazi and Fascist masters made their will 
dominant over their states, he is blind to the precise paral- 
lelism that marked the rise of tyranny in Russia. 

Let us repudiate the defeatists. Compared with totalitar- 
ianism democracy has no need to be defensive. The inherent 
weaknesses of the totalitarian state are decisive. I shall men- 
tion only four, with but a word on each. 

1. The totalitarian program means the impoverishment of 
physical life. There are no vitamins in guns, and when guns 
are put before butter long enough, such a policy must exact 
its inevitable physical toll. But propaganda screams the word 
“equality.” And the pretense is made that if the sacrifice be 
common, then there is no sacrifice at all. 

2. Totalitarianism means economic impoverishment. You 
cannot turn your main productive forces into destructive 
channels over a long period of years, you cannot put your 
energies into fashioning things which produce no dividends in 
goods, you cannot spend upon a scale which taxation can 
never meet without economic impoverishment. But again 
the emphasis in propaganda is upon “equality.” And by a 
strong assault upon alleged plutocracy, it again. makes the 
false pretense that common sacrifice means no sacrifice at all. 

3. Totalitarianism means intellectual impoverishment. 
Bureaucratic control is necessarily hostile to intellectual free- 
dom. There is no mind that betrays less evidence of imagi- 
nation, there is no mind less inventive and in the long run 
less sympathetic than the official mind. When the mind of 
science and the mind of literature and the mind of art are 
harnessed in team with the official mind, they inevitably lose 
that freedom, that sweep, that reach which have brought 
science its untold number of triumphs, which have brought 
richness and beauty and meaning and power to letters and 
the arts. 

4. Totalitarianism means spiritual impoverishment. For 
if the state is made your god, the result is no better than if 
you fashioned an idol of gold or of clay. Even if power were 
not its inevitable objective, it would substitute the baser life 
for the fuller and richer life. If control over others is sub- 
stituted for mastery of yourself, there is a loss for which 
nothing can compensate. 

But, having crushed minorities, having purged dissidents, 
the totalitarian state turns to the world and insists it has 
achieved “unity.” By inhibiting creative power outside 
official channels, by controlling every aspect of life, and by 
substituting a false enthusiasm for the state in place of rev- 
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erence for God, it tries to make it appear that the minds 
and hearts of men are one. 

If you are so inert in your defensive position that you do 
not seize the initiative and tear those pretenses away and 
show all the forms of physical, economic, political, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual poverty which lie behind them, then 
your superior democratic ideal will never conquer the inferior 
totalitarian ideal which flaunts its bold claims. 

The soundness of the military aphorism that the best 
defense is a strong offense is now obvious. It should have 
been clear from the beginning—at least after the German 
annexation of Austria had turned the Czech fortress line— 
that a defensive military position is untenable. If the im- 
movable body does not crumble before the irresistible force, 
the force flows around it and achieves the same result. 

It should be equally clear by now that a negative attitude 
cannot resist a positive idea, and that when the moral initia- 
tive, the intellectual initiative, and the physical initiative are 
surrendered, and trust is reposed in defensive positions, those 
positions will be lost, one after another, either from the front 
or, more likely, from the flank and the rear. 

That is why it is so serious a matter that so far we have 
abandoned the initiative regarding the shape of the coming 
peace. There is current in the democratic world no theory 
of the peace, no aggressive principles which the peace is 
designed to implement, no clear picture of the kind of world 
in which we are ready to participate, no definition of the 
responsibilities we are ready to assume, no intimation of the 
structure of our own hopes. American pessimists have been 
as quick as the Germans to open the pathway through the 
flanking forest of the Ardennes by saying that free exchange 
is a thing of the past; by asserting that the gold standard, 
or anything like it, is a thing of the past; by asserting that 
free enterprise in the international sphere is a thing of the 
past; by admitting that small nations probably cannot main- 
tain themselves ; by anticipating in the future some hegemony 
within spheres of influence, such as is involved in the. con- 
ception of hemispheric defense and hemispheric economy, or 
a partitition of the world between the democracies and the 
totalitarians. All these concessions mean that even if the 
totalitarians lose the war, they are likely to win the peace. 
Aid to Britain is no substitute for clear thinking. 

The hope of peace is an old hope. If you return to our 
greatest piece of literature, the Bible, you will find that peace 
as an ideal appears again and again, always with yearning 
and sometimes with magnificent faith. And the periods when 
the world has moved toward peace have been those when 
hope was reinforced by faith. Today even hope is dimmed 
and faith is all but absent. That is why the totalitarian faith 


in conquest is for the moment triumphant. That is why they 
can define their “new order” while we flounder without a 
program. It is our absence of faith in any contrary process 
which gives them the victory. If we are ever to have peace, 
therefore, more fundamental than guns, more fundamental 
than butter, is the re-awakening of faith in the validity of 
our ideals, a resurgence of faith in the democratic process, 
a readiness to see those ideals and that process operate upon 
an international scale. 

It is one of the ironies of life that you cannot have peace 
unless you are ready to run the risk of war. That is because 
peace is not an end in itself. It is a means to an end; it is 
the opportunity to fulfill some mission, to realize some great 
dream, to organize life in accordance with some dominating 
principle. That means taking a positive line, not merely 
making a defensive stand; that means taking the risks that 
go with a positive line and not seeking the security thought 
to lie in a defensive position. 

If you take risks, among those must assuredly be the risk 
of war. But if you make your will firm to realize your prin- 
ciple, if you mobilize your power to achieve your dream, 
you will be so strong that men will hesitate to issue the 
final challenge that involves war. And if they be so mad, 
you may live in confidence that the power you have generated, 
the force you represent, the ideas and the ideals which move 
you are stronger than those of the challenger. Recent years 
have shown again that it is the weak foreign policy of 
appeasement that brings war, whereas the strong foreign 
policy of fulfillment may avoid it. Consequently, peace is 
seen at last to rest upon strength, and courage, and faith; 
upon clarity of mind and firmness of will; but never upon 
doubt or defeat, hesitation or fumbling, the defensive spirit. 

The central task for Americans is an objective definition 
of our interests and our responsibilities, of a shape of things 
to come which would enlist our energies and our resources. 
Then if war comes we would not fight to “defend” some- 
thing, but to achieve something. Or it might transpire that 
by influence and strength, but without war, we could achieve 
that positive goal, imposing it upon an exhausted world by 
moral and economic and intellectual force. 

Statesmanship consists in dealing with events at hand with 
the means available in order to achieve long matured, posi- 
tive goals. That is the best description I can give of these 
two men who are to receive the National Interfraternity 
Conference Award tonight, Albert Sprague Bard and Alvan 
Emile Duerr—men active in the Conference from its early 
days, never timid and compromising, but at once patient and 
aggressive in seeking to achieve its high ideals. 


The Crown Jewels of America 


WHAT, THEN, SHALL WE CONTEMPLATE TOMORROW? 


By W. J. CAMERON, of the Ford Motor Co. 


Armistice Day address broadcast over the Nation-Wide Network of the Columbia Broadcasting System 
from Detroit, November 10, 1940 


OMORROW is Armistice Day, reminding us that 
just 22 years ago the war ended that was to make the 
world safe for democracy. The men who named these 
events must have had a strange unconscious foresight. They 
spoke not of the “Peace” of 1918, but only of the “Armis- 
tice,” as if hostilities merely were suspended. And the war 
was not officially named ““The World War” but only “The 


Great War” as if a greater were yet to come. Well, a 
world safe for democracy has not appeared. The meaning 
of Armistice Day has been obscured by later events, events 
that in their turn will be obscured to those who look back 
upon them 22 years hence. What, then, shall we contemplate 
tomorrow? 

Let us think about the Crown Jewels of America. Rumors 
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were heard during the past year that the crown jewels of 
one or another country were being removed to other lands 
for safety. Now, no royal crown or scepter, no orb, no 
throne or sword of state exists in this country—nonetheless 
we have Crown Jewels of more than regal splendor and of 
priceless worth. What are they? 

Some might answer that those precious writings, the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Constitution of the United 
States, are our high insignia of state. But in these matters 
our nation was somewhat like ourselves—in youth we seldom 
are interested in our genealogy or our family heirlooms; that 
appreciation comes with maturity. So, the Declaration of 
Independence and other precious documents lay neglected 
by this young nation for 100 years, exposed to fire and 
weather hazards, until the Centennial of 1876, when Ameri- 
cans began to reflect on the formative period of their history. 
Many other things were more highly treasured than these 
documents at first, things that preceded them and things that 
flowered from them. 

There’s the shrine of Plymouth Rock where the weary 
Pilgrims landed; there’s a country church at Richmond 
where epic words were spoken that burn with meaning yet; 
there's the Old North Steeple, Boston, where the signal 
lanterns hung; there’s a river bridge at Concord where once 
the embattled farmers stood; there are pleasant dells at 
Valley Forge where the winter snow lay heavy; there’s a 
room in Philadelphia where grave men wisely wrought; 
there’s a farm on the Potomac where our Cincinnatus lived ; 
there’s a cherished spot at Yorktown where a storied struggle 
ended; there’s a Hermitage in ‘lennessee whence a lionheart 
emerged; there’s the Alamo in Texas, mute memorial of 
sacrificial gallantry; there’s a cabin in Kentucky where an 
Emancipator first beheld the light. These are some of the 
Crown Jewels of America. 

Yet these are not all. Among the Rockies there are cloud- 
capped peaks named for men that made them signposts for 
the westward-faring people. There are handcarts at Salt 


Lake City, dragged a thousand miles over prairie and moun- 
tain by men and women seeking freedom. There are missions 
and harbors and cities all up and down the Pacific coast 
sacred to the pioneers. And then the landmarks of Ameri- 
can enterprise—from the early iron forges and milling ma- 
chinery of Pennsylvania and the cotton gin of Georgia, to 
the electrical wizardry of Edison that lighted the world from 
New Jersey and the giant irrigation dams that, as works of 
man, excel the pyramids. At the San Francisco Fair a gold 
spike was exhibited, of greater worth than gold, because it 
symbolized the pony track widening to the wagon track and 
that hardening into the railroad track of the nation’s west- 
ward progress. These also are among the Crown Jewels 
of America. 

And yet there are more. Little schools that grew into 
famous universities; pioneer medical practices that made a 
noble science and profession; the whole American system of 
free and universal education; the expanding American econ- 
omy giving greater value for a lower price and higher wages 
for iess burdensome labor than any other in the world; 
freedom to speak and to print, freedom to assemble and think 
and worship, freedom to say “no” as well as “yes” and vote 
as conscience dictates; a nation devoted to the social art of 
living together in peace, a nation owning its homes, a nation 
unafraid—these also are among our Crown Jewels of 
America. 

We may think of these on Armistice Day, and we may 
think of this rich land of our heritage that can abundantly 
provide for all. We may think of our Flag—look at that 
Flag!—women and children never have fled in terror before 
that Flag! We may think of our Temple of Covenanted 
Liberties—the Constitution—for a century and a half an 
impregnable dike against encroachments of power. 

Who can name or number the Crown Jewels of our na- 
tion? If you would see them all, then you must see every 
city and village, every street, every shop and farm and 
home—the Crown Jewels of America are everywhere. 


Young Men in Action 


A GRAB-BAG INSTEAD OF A TREASURE CHEST 


By MARK MATTHEWS, President of the United States Junior Chamber of Commerce 
Delivered at the National Conference on Government, Springfield, Mass., November 18, 1940 


} vse I received an invitation from the National 
UY Municipal League to speak at this conference | had 

many misgivings, as I knew there would be many 
here who are much better qualified than I to speak on 
almost any subject related to government. I decided, there- 
fore, to speak on a subject about which I know at least 
as much as anyone in this room—my own experiences in my 
recent travels in every section of the country and the in- 
terest of young men in government. 

The fact that I have been invited to speak here today 
on the subject “Young Men in Action” is in itself an indi- 
cation of the increasing interest of today’s young men in 
good government, as a few years ago I would have had little 
to talk about. I remember that 20 years ago when my 
father, a Presbyterian minister, preached a sermon urging 
young men to take an intelligent, active interest in politics, 
his views were commented upon editorially and otherwise 
by many of the New York papers, but his voice was lost in 
the wilderness of inaction of young men. 

Twenty years ago there was no medium through which 
the young men of the nation could make their voices heard 


and they were compelled to take a back seat. Individually 
and unorganized, the young men had little to say in the 
affairs of their community, state and nation, and could be 
of little help to them. Today through the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce the collective voice of 120,000 
young men in 1,000 communities is being heard. 

Many of you who have heard the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce referred to for its outstanding pro- 
gram in many lines of civic endeavor may wonder what 
connection this organization has with good government. It 
is true that our primary function has been to improve our 
communities through civic projects, but our members, in 
seeking to better understand the problems of their commu- 
nities, have become actively interested in their local govern- 
ments. 

Just one month ago all of the members of our organiza- 
tion registered for the selective service, as the age limits of 
21 to 35 provided for in the conscription law are the exact 
age limits covered by Junior Chambers of Commerce. Some 
of you may also wonder why young men of draft age should 
devote part of their time to community betterment. The 
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young men of the nation have indicated their willingness 
to make any personal sacrifices in the establishment of an 
adequate national defense, but they are also vitally con- 
cerned with the maintenance of our democratic form of 
government. Never before in history has our nation been 
in more need of the intelligent interest of young men in 
their community problems. 

Although these problems may seem unimportant in con- 
trast to the immediate, vital issue of preparedness, for that 
very reason they should be emphasized, because history has 
shown that in time of war or threat of war democratic 
peoples must be particularly on the alert to protect their 
rights. After all, it wasn’t outside aggression which en- 
slaved many of the European nations—their liberties were 
lost because democracy wasn’t working in these countries. 

Marshal Petain told France by radio she had lost because 
“she had to few friends, too few young men, and too few 
guns” and because she had wasted the victory years since 
1914-18. 

“Today,” he said, “France is a witness to sad days. We 
will learn our lesson from the lost battle. Since our victory 
(of 1918) our sense of enjoyment has predominated over 
our sense of sacrifice.” 

Marshal Petain’s reference to France’s need for young 
men, coming from a man in his eighties, is particularly sig- 
nificant and I believe that you will agree that young, active 
leadership is needed at this particular time. History has 
shown that in times of crisis nations have turned to their 
young men and today this nation is asking her young men 
to assist in making democracy work. 

Perhaps Petain was thinking of the Fifth Column when 
he said that France “had too few friends.” We have a 
Fifth Column in this country. It may include some foreign 
agitators, it may include spies and traitors, but the Fifth 
Column that can do more to destroy the American way of 
life is not composed of these dangerous elements—it is com- 
posed of the so-called good citizens, who, through smugness 
and complacency, apathy or selfishness, refuse to face facts, 
refuse to accept community responsibility, refuse to be 
alarmed by the forces which are undermining our democracy 
and who believe that all our problems can be settled by en- 
acting a law and writing a check. 

During the past few weeks we have heard a great deal 
about demcoracy and the leaders of both parties have urged 
the voters to support their respective candidates to save our 
American way of life. In the intense rivalry and bitterness 
of a national campaign, many of us forget that our local 
problems and our local government affect us just as vitally 
as our state and national governments. 

The young men of the nation, through the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, have recognized that the 
basis of American civilization is in her grass roots and they 
have worked for the future of democracy and the building 
of a better nation by building better component communities 
in the nation. Our organization, in dedicating itself to the 
task of making democracy work, has not held any meetings 
to discuss the meaning of the word “democracy”, nor has 
it participated in any political debates as to what particular 
party is best able to maintain our democratic institutions, 
but, realizing that local government is the foundation of 
our democratic form of government and that if this founda- 
tion is not sound democracy must fail, our members have 
taken an active interest in local government problems. 

During the past four months I have travelled over 25,000 
miles, I have had the privilege of speaking to thousands of 
young men and I have been astounded at the important 
role the young men of this nation are assuming in further- 
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ing our nation’s welfare. Young men have been chosen for 
leadership in every section of the country and they are 
continuing their unselfish attitude in their public life. 

I could give no better example than Minnesota, where the 
part that young men are playing in solving that State’s prob- 
lems was referred to as ‘““Minnesota’s Miracle” in a recent 
issue of Reader’s Digest. I would like to quote from an 
editorial which recently appeared in a Minnesota paper: 


“In Junior Chamber of Commerce members Minne- 
sota especially stakes much of its future hopes, for the 
Gopher State is paralleled by few among the forty-eight 
in the strength of the Jaycee movement. 

“A glance at the last State election shows to what 
high positions of government Minnesota Jaycees have 
already risen. ‘The governonr, lieutenant governor, 
speaker of the house, and many of the State legislators 
are prominent: members of their respective Junior Cham- 
ber units. 

“Young men from 21 to 35, affiliated with the 51 
Minnesota chapters, are men with ideas and the enthusi- 
asm and ability to galvanize into action and give birth 
to these ideas.” 


Governor Harold Stassen’s record as an enemy of cor- 
ruption and extravagance is typical of the type of young 
leadership which I have been privileged to observe. I have 
seen the collection of millions of dollars in back taxes in 
cities where the whole municipal machine was crippled to a 
standstill ; the destruction of corrupt political machines; the 
defeat of unsound legislation and hundreds of other activi- 
ties which required the energy and enthusiasm of young 
men. 

Most of the distinguished speakers on this afternoon’s 
program are more familiar than I am with what the Junior 
Chambers are doing towards good government in their 
States. Mr. Sikes, Secretary of the Indiana City Manager 
Study Commission, will undoubtedly tell you of the Junior 
Chamber’s part in Indiana’s fight to free its cities. Mr. 
Walsh, City Editor of the Springfield Republican, is familiar 
with the work of many of the members of the Springfield 
Junior Chamber of Commerce in the campaign for city 
manager government and proportional representation; and 
Mr. Pierpont, President of the Association of Omaha Tax- 
payers, knows of the work of the Nebraska Junior Chambers 
in assisting in the drive for county home rule. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that although the United 
States Junior Chamber has never advocated any particular 
form of local government, Junior Chambers in nearly 
twenty States are actively interested in the city manager 
form of government. 

The failure of the average voter to realize that local 
politics are more important to him than national politics 
has enabled corrupt political machines to control local gov- 
ernments in hundreds of communities and has resulted in 
waste, graft and the filling of public office with incompetents. 
I have heard it frequently stated that a corrupt local po- 
litical machine cannot exist where the young men in the 
community take an active interest in their government, and 
I would like to give a few examples. 

Several weeks ago I visited a town in Alabama where the 
local political machine was supported by vice and racketeer- 
ing and whose corruption was publicized in a national mag- 
azine. The young men in the community through their 
Junior Chamber of Commerce have elected theiz own mayor 
and are now attempting to secure indictments of their local 
officials. 

In one of the largest cities in Florida election corruption 
and other community evils were public scandal. The busi- 
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ness leaders of the community knew of the conditions and 
deplored them but felt that they could not afford to stand 
up on the firing line to act as targets for the powerful and 
corrupt political forces. The Junior Chamber took the 
leadership and went to battle against the entrenched and 
arrogant public enemies and today honest elections prevail 
in this city and disreputable gambling has been controlled. 

These examples are typical and Junior Chambers in many 
cities have been successful in eliminating corruption in 
government. 

Many of these political machines have been successful 
because of the failure of the voters to exercise their voting 
franchise. In carrying out our basic public affairs policy 
to make democracy work by encouraging individual expres- 
sion by the constituents in the democracy and unified action 
by the factors within the democracy, our local organizations 
carry on Get-Out-the-Vote campaigns on a non-partisan 
basis in hundreds of communities. It is interesting to note 
that in many cities these campaigns have resulted in record 
registrations and increases in the vote as high as 85% over 
previous elections. "To make sure that these votes are properly 
counted the Junior Chambers have been responsible for hav- 
ing voting machines installed in many of these communities. 

By these campaigns Junior Chambers have been able to 
prevent the building up of political machines which thrive 
on small registrations and have been able to counteract pres- 
sure groups. I could also give many examples where Junior 
Chamber campaigns, carried out under the general slogan, 
“Vote as you please, but vote”, have resulted in the defeat 
of unsound legislation, both local and State. 

As Assistant Corporation Counsel for the City of New 
York in charge of legislation, it was my privilege to act as 
Legislative Representative of the City of New York in the 
New York State Legislature where I saw at first hand 
many of the dangers which are inherent in our democratic 
form of government. Government is becoming more and 
more a government by pressure groups, who think and act 
in terms of their selfish ends only. Too many groups think 
of America as a great big grab-bag instead of a treasure 
chest in which to hold the things they value most dearly, 
and these groups have become one of the greatest threats 
to our democracy. Like many of the groups represented 
here today, we are a pressure group for good government. 
Our entire program is concerned with the general welfare 
and our refusal to take an active part in partisan politics 
has greatly increased our prestige and effectiveness when an 
opportunity to act on a purely governmental issue does arise. 

I could go on at length relating what young men through 


the Junior Chambers of Commerce are doing in the field of 
civil service, municipal finance, public education, taxation, 
and many other fields of government, but the time is limited. 
High minded, you say. Yes, high minded! but there will 
never be any permanent solutions of our problems until more 
and more individuals become high minded. Intelligence and 
knowledge are not enough, nor will laws solve our problems. 
You can’t legislate goodness or enthusiasm for good govern- 
ment. What we need are more of the type of men I have 
been speaking about—men who acknowledge and who are 
paying a debt of gratitude to the country which provides 
them with homes and the privileges of citizenship. Men 
whose hands are outstretched to give and not to grab, and 
who are willing to make any sacrifices necessary to the main- 
tenance of our democratic form of government. 

Never before in the history of this nation have we been 
faced with a more serious or a more challenging situation, 
or one that will be a greater test of our strength and our 
solidarity. As one business leader recently stated, “It re- 
quires no clairvoyance to see that the next five years will 
in all likelihood be the most vitally important ones in the 
history of our nation. The things to be done during that 
period, the legislation to be adopted, the leadership to be 
developed, and the reaction and response of the American 
people to the events which lie ahead in the struggle between 
dictatorship and democracy, will irrevocably fashion the 
pattern of life to which we young men, our children and our 
children’s children will of necessity conform.” 

Democracy is meeting its greatest test and the young men 
of the nation are working for its preservation. The demo- 
cratic form of government means rule by the majority, and 
we will never have sound intelligent government until the 
majority are intelligent on public affairs and we have a full 
and fair exercise of the voting franchise. These are dark 
days but they need not be sad days if we will manifest the 
same spirit of cooperation, fellowship and unselfishness that 
has always been so characteristic of the young men of this 
country. 

We have faith and confidence in the future of America. 
Democracy has more active, vigilant defenders than at any 
time in recent history, and when radios are worn on the 
wrist and there are television screens in every parlor, and 
the dictators of the present are unpleasant memories of the 
past, the young men of the nation will still be working to- 
gether in a friendly spirit, building, through their energy, 
enthusiasm and ability, a greater America for this and com- 
ing generations. 
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